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vi DEDICATION. 


exertion; in your sympathy, a “brotherly kindness” that soothed 
him in affliction, supported him in difficulties, and sweetened 
the intercourse of private life. 


These are not words of adulation—for to whom can I 
address myself with such manifest propriety? By connecting 
the names of Rocers and Campset. in these posthumous 
records, I only comply with what duty prescribes, what private 
taste recommends, what public suffrage will approve and confirm. 
To you, therefore, who prized his worth, admired his genius, 
and now cherish his memory, I dedicate the Lirz anv 
Lerrens of our departed Friend. 


I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM BEATTIE. 


Loxpox, 
December, 1848. 











x PREFACE. 


been obscured by superfluous commentary, nor, by 
false notions of refinement, robbed of its native simpli- 
city. It must not be inferred, however, from what has 
been said, that the matter contained in these letters is 
all good—all bearing the stamp of Campbell's genius. 
Composed at every period within the last half cen- 
tury, in every mood of mind, under every change of 
outward circumstances—and often hastily—his letters 
represent him as he actually thought, felt, and wrote 
—always in character, and how often in a most 
amiable light! Of whom may so much be told, with 
so little cause for apology ? 


It is easy to foresee that, among the numerous 
letters quoted in part, or entire, in these volumes, 
some detached portions may strike the general reader 
as presenting nothing very characteristic. Taken 
separately, indeed, they may not; as a whole most 
likely they will; for if the detached paragraphs be 
collected like broken pieces of mosaic and reset, the 
character of the piece will be restored, the features 
identified; and, examined in more intimate connection, 
they will be found to exhibit a distinct portrait of the 
original—so at least I have ventured to think. It is 
not the fragments of a head or a limb, but the nice 
adjustment of these, that discovers the classic statue 
—whether a Minerva or an Apollo. 

















xvi PREFACE. 


To William Hamilton, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Boulogne ; 
William Dacres Adams, of Bowdon, Esq.; Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq.; James Murray M‘Culloch, of Ardwell, 
Esq.; William Moxon, Esq.; Ralph Stevenson, Esq. ; 
Robert Carruthers, Esq.; Mr. B. B. Wiffen; A. A. Watts, 
Esq,; William Coulson, Esq.; E. J. Spry, Esq.; and 
many other friends of the Poet, I am indebted for 
letters, reminiscences, manuscripts, and personal infor- 
mation. I have also to acknowledge various com- 
munications, from Mrs. W. Alfred Hill, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, and Mr. Archibald Campbell, the Niece 
and Nephews of the Poet. 

WILLIAM BEATTIE. 


December, 1848. 
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Perchance thou wilt not deem it a disgrace 

‘That with my verse thy name I should entwine. 

It is not writ in borrowed wreath to shine 

Or catch reflected ray from light of fame; 

But a strong feeling, I may not define, 

Of honest pride, in friendship’s sacred flame, 

Within my bosom glows while writing Cawppett’s name!” 





In the vale of Glassary, and about a mile and a half fre 
the old manse of Kilmichael, stand the house and gard 
of Kirnan, long ruinous and deserted, but on which t 
genius of the Poet has conferred a classic immortality. 
was after a melancholy survey of this ancestral mansic 
and in a room of the manse, or parsonage-house, where 
spent the following night, that the Poet gave utterance 
his feelings in these well-known “Lines on visiting a Sce 
in Argyllshire” :— 

«© At the silence of Twilight’s contemplative hour 
T have mused, in a sorrowful mood, 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bower 
‘Where the home of my forefathers stood ! 
All ruined and wild is their roofless abode ; 
‘And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering tree ; 
And travelled by few is the grass-covered road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode 
To his hills, that encircle the sea. 

“Yet wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
‘To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 
All wild, in the silence of Nature, it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night-weed and thorn over-shadowed the place 
‘Where the rose of my forefathers gre w.” 


‘The last of his race, who resided on the family estate 
Kirnan, was Archibald Campbell, the Poet’s grandfath 
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Fiage every arrangement for passing the evening of his 
days in comfort and tranquillity. He did not live many 
years, however, in the enjoyment of his well-earned com- 
petence. Thirty years’ residence in a hot climate had left 
him ill fitted to brave the rigours of a Scottish winter. 
After a short illness, he was gathered to his fathers, on the 
23rd of August, 1826, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
He left behind him a widow, and a family of eight 
children ; to the youngest of whom, Mary Campbell, the 
Poet has bequeathed all his literary and disposable property. 
Alexander Campbell was a great reader ; had acquired 
much practical knowledge of the world, and had the repu- 
tation of strict probity in all his transactions. In a 
word, he possessed much of the mind and disposition of 
his parents. who were singularly happy in seeing so many 
of their own estimable qualities revived in their offspring. 

John, the third son, embraced a sea-faring life; but of 
his personal history I have ascertained very few particulars, 
He appears to have had little correspondence, or personal 
intercourse with his brothers and sisters, Like his elder 
brothers he was sent forth early into the world ; and, after 
a variety of fortunes, prosperous and adverse, he settled in 
Demerara; where in 1806 he was carried off, it is 
believed, by fever, in the forty-third year of his age. 

Daniel, the fourth son, died in infancy. 

Robert, the fifth son, had no sooner left school, in 
Glasgow, than he was sent off to the Colonies; where 
the influence of his two elder brothers had provided him 
with a comfortable asylum. When their elder sons went 
first abroad, the old friends, both of Mr. Campbell and Mrs, 
Campbell's brother, were still there. and ready to bid 
them welcome ; and, as the younger followed in the 
same track, the elder brothers were generally in a condition 
to assist them. both by their example and influence. 
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increased, until it reached that degree of excellence so 
remarkably shown in his first translations from the 
Medea— 


ZExaiods 82 Adyuv xobdéy 11 copods 
Tods mpdoe Aporots, ok by dudpross. 


The following “Poem” appears to have been composed 
when the immediate prospect of the holidays acted with 
inspiring influence. This interesting relic, with several 
others written about the same time, was treasured up by 
his eldest sister Mary, until her death in 1843, when the 
originals were placed in my hands. 


POEM ON FINISHING THE VERSIONS. 
Now farewell my books and also my Versions 

L hope now I will have [some] time for diversions 
‘The labour and pains you have cost me’s not small 
But now by good luck I’ve got free of you all. 
‘When the pen was not good I blotted the paper 
‘And then my father cried Tom what’s the matter ? 
Consider but once what items you need 

My puree it must suffer or you must take heed 

So adien to rebukes and also to Versions 

T hope I'll now have some time for diversions. 


Tuomas CaMPBELL, ef. 10. 
Glasgow, May 12, 1788. 


Under the care of Mr. Allison, young Campbell con- 
tinued nearly two years after this effusion, and became, 
comparatively speaking, a proficient both in Latin and 
Greek. He was already so familiar with the usual school 
editions of Horace and Virgil, that his memory was 
stored with their finest passages. He could declaim with 
great fluency, at the evening fireside, in the languages of 
Greece and Rome ; and although his audience, generally 
his mother and sisters, were not the most attentive listeners 
on those occasions, his relish for the ancient masters of the 
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With his fourth year at the grammar-school commenced 


that enthusiastic admiration of Greek, which accompanied 
him through life. Of his translations from Anacreon, per- 
formed this summer, the following are specimens :— 


Oddo déyewr Axpeidas. 

In sooth, I’d with pleasure rehearse 

The Atride and Cadmus’s fame, 

If my lute would accord to my verse, 

And sound aught but Venus’s name! 

"Twas in vain that I changed each string, 

To alter its amorous tone; 

‘And began of Alcides to sing, 

But my lute warbled Venus alone! 

therefore my strains must renew 

And accord to the lays of my Iute— 

So ye heroes, for ever adieu! 

Love alone is the theme that can suit. 
Hyp awa wives, 

The sable earth imbibes the rain 

The trees and shrubs drink it again; 

The sea into his spacious breast, 

Imbibes the gales of air compressed : 

‘The sun, in his prodigious cup, 

Drinks all the seas and rivers up; 

The silver light the moon displays, 

Is but a draught from Phosbus’ rays. 

Why then, companions, chide my choice 

‘Who wish to drink, and still rqoice ! 





T.C., et. 18. 


T.C., at. 12. 


Campbell was early of opinion that certain remarkable 


passages in Homer, and other ancient poets, carried their 
interpretation in the very sound,—that the sense was thus 
rendered intelligible to any one who had a good ear and 
would listen attentively, whilst another was reading it, 
rotundo ore, although the former had no acquaintance with 
the original text.* 


* Virgil, as every one knows, furnishes many instances in which the sound 
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For now the tasks and exercises stale 
Shall cease the Muse’s pinions down to nail. 

From toil and college hardships free, no more 

Twrrw shall tease you—that vile monster's o'er! . . . . 


The iron age of winter, stern and dread, 

‘At length has hid his grisly baneful head ; 

The golden age appears that Virgil sung— 

An age that well might claim his tuneful tongue— 

Unbidden flowers with bloom spontaneous grow ; 

‘Wide spreads the ivy for the poet’s brow ; 

‘The modest lily and the full-blown rose, 

‘And grander tulip, all their sweets disclose ; 

The feather'd choir, that tune the song of love, 

Invite the Muse's fancy forth to rove. 

Now, now, ye bards, let every lyre be strung, 

Nor let a flower its sweets disclose, unsung... . . . 

"Tis true some poets that unguarded sing, 

The golden age would fain ascribe to Spring; 

For me, I see not how wits e’er so starch 

Could prove the beauties of the bleak-eyed March, 

Nor February, clad in horrid snow," 

Nor April, when the winds relentless blow; 

‘These chilly months, it sure alone belongs 

‘To those who sing, to frame unmeaning songs... . . . 
Oct. 4, 1790. T.c. 


Under the able and vigilant tuition of Mr. Allison, young 
Campbell had advanced, with rapid but steady pace, 
through the minor school-classics ; and having now the 
prospect of entering his name at College, he was anxiously 
employed in revising the various authors, Greek and 
Latin, so that, by the time the next Session opened, he 
might be fully prepared to take an honourable position 
among his fellow-students. He knew that “great things” 
were expected of him by his own family, as well as by his 
master, who confidently predicted the high honours that 
awaited his pupil; and tho pupil resolved that they 
should not be disappointed. He possessed, even at this 
early stage of his career, a modest confidence in his own 
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LIFE ASD LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL 


ON MISS MARY CAMPBELL. 


Br many a strange negiect diverted, 
The Muse and I had long been parted ; 
At length by chance we met at last 
At eve, when every toil was past. 


‘The Muse. insinnating maid, 

Soon set me to my ancient trade— 
Says she— Since I my service proffer 
“Tis hard that you should spurn the offer ; 
Believe me, tho’ unkind you be, 

You'll not find every one like me.” .. . . 


I shrunk to hear my Muse thus scold, 
And sorrow made my heart grow cold ; 

At length I trembling scarce could sxy— 
~ T fear I shall not know the way ; 

T'm at a dreadful loss, dear Maim, 

To know how I may find a theme? ” 


“ Lives there not now, in Scotia’s land, 
The fairest of the female band? 
‘A maid adored with every grace 
E’er known among the female race! 
Use all my sid—if that can tell 
Her praise, and virtues that excel. 
No fiction here you will require 
‘The swelling note of praise to fire; 
But ah! her virtues to rehearse 
Is sure unequal for thy verse; 
Then cease—but let resounding fame 
Tell that Maria is the name!” 
‘Tuomas Camppeut, ef. 13. 


L790. 
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wonior, “who, far from being reckoned stupid, was looked 
upon asa respectable scholar.” The prize volume presented 
tw him on the first of May by the amiable and learned 
Voutiesor Richardson, bore a flattering inscription.* 

Whatever, on the score of successful application to his 
unten applies to Campbell during his first session at the 
Vewvesty, may with equal justice be applied to him in 
wyvey cetoe that followed. Nothing is further from my 
wvesivat than te. substitute panegyrics for plain sub- 
{wts , but not to be liberal in praise, where praise 
+< @! wyll merited, were an act of injustice to the living, as 
vt! ax Ge the dead. His success at College forms an inte- 
ayn [su itt its history. An example of such brilliant 
‘yyw union so many adverse circumstances, must not be 
wt syht of To others who, like Campbell, have felt, or 
Wave get to fool — 





se ereane! 


“How hard it is to climb 
‘Vhe steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar,””— 


{wa wvamplo will be a source of comfort and encouragement. 
Ww nll who, by the same rugged path, may hereafter 
ampiro to similar distinetion, his perseverance—that knew 
tw ulutoment and feared no discomfiture, will serve as a 
watch word to cheer them on, in their literary career. 

Jw addition to the Greek and Roman classics, which 
awcupiod the first place in his small library, his favourite 
uuthora were Milton, Pope, ‘Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, 
aml some of the eller dramatists, whom he introduced 
iwuny youre alerwants to the world in his “ Specimens of 
the Hritiah Poot Milton's Paradise Lost,” however, 
appears to have been oftener in his hands at this time 





toe obaaae Patiiia, 





1, pct mavinee spei ct sapientim et prudentin, discipulus 
" ermmtum merite conseuutus est. 
Sunel) Gee. Ricnarpeon. 














which he could never account.” To 


a mentioned it is superfluous to add the name 
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almost exclusive topics of the following day’s conversatio 
in the class-rooms, and on the College Green. 

Early in the spring of this year, a little incident oocunre: 
in the mathematical class, taught by Mr. Miller, of whid 
Campbell was a student, which excited considerable merzi 
ment. It was an examination-day, when the students wen 
to be severally questioned by the Professor on their prof 
ciency in the Books of Euclid. One of them, a Mr. F—— 
tho least expert, but most confident, tyro in the class, cer 
tain, as he thought, of gaining éclat by this competition, 
mule no secret, in his conversation with others, of the 
plowving assurance with which he was inspired of earning 
for himself a proud and lasting distinction. His ambition, 
howover, greatly overstepped his abilities. When his tars 
«ume, "ho completely failed in the solution—his courage 
tuyylod at tho formidable Pons Asinorum! he lost the 
power af apeoch 5 and, to the infinite amusement of his 
tuliviows competitors, returned, confused and stumbling, 
(os hin wont.” 

ut of this little adventure sprung the following jow 
Weaprit,® by Campbell, who describes the attack on the 
"tto-de-pont” quite en militaire, and as an exploit by 
* Miller's Hussars.’” It was handed about and read with 
great relish by his class-fellows :-— 





THE PONS ASINORUM; oz, THE ASSES’ BRIDGE. 
A SONG, WRITTEN IN MA, J. MILLER'S MATHEMATICAL CLAse. 


As Miller’s Hussar marched up to the wars, 
With their captain in person before “em ; 
It happened one day that they met on their way, 
With the dangerous Pons Asinorum / 
* For the copy here subjoined, 1 am indebted to an early friend of the Poet, 
J, R—, Esq., who showed me the original manuscript. I have collated it 
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ners were united a gaiety and cheerfulness of disposition 
which he had the art of communicating to every one 
around him.” It was there he laid aside his Greek and 
Latin, and entertained the fireside circle with one anecdote 
after another, until the hours seemed to have passed away 
quite unconsciously. He was “capital in tellmg auld 
farrant stories ;” and, even at that early age, could perso- 
nate, for the time, any of the remarkable characters in or 
about college,—and these were not few,—with an accuracy 
that rendered it still more ludicrous. On these social occa- 
sions, also, he had recourse to his German flute, with which, 
although he never became a proficient on that instrument— 
he could strike in now and then with a solo. But his 
collection of airs was very limited, and generally of a plaintive 
character ; for although the Glasgow Militia, then daily 
exercising in full uniform on the College-green, seemed to 
have inspired him with no common degree of military 
ardour, yet the prevailing sentiment, both in his flute and 
his songs, was that of a tender melancholy. Of the latter, 
one that was just struck off the anvil, and which he sang 
with great feeling, was “The Irish Harper” :— 


“Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
‘Where find one to guide me, so faithful and kind? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I shall never more return with my poor dog Tray !”” 


The second College-session was now drawing to a clo 
Prize-day, the animating first of May, was in view ; 1 
in all the classes, more or less excitement prevailed as t 
verdict to be pronounced on the various competitors, 
were anxiously indulging the hope of success. Cam 
had not been idle ; for, in addition to the exercises 
posed for the Logic class, a specimen of which has just 
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Against a rival’s name—* "Tis quite absurd : 
Ale write the theme? he never wrote one word ! 
Nix, Lussure you, "twas a tutor wrote it ! 
‘Awl be to class—a shameful forg’ry—brought it.”” 
Swot Disappointment, is thine empty strain ; 
‘Su cevesed Ambition vents his inward pain ! 
Nau ile the destin’d victor, through the throng, 
‘Sluig with conscious glory, moves along : 


Joy abalous its hia eye, erects his mien, 


\vut fin hie boeom with th’ approsching scene. 

lo woe the money volume, feels its weight, 

\wt vows Qineot? advance, in visionary state! 
rem yuudoe spire ia heard the solemm bell ; 

he dhateut roma are summon’d at the knell! 

Sood the uartow outlet, where they push, 

AQ. dhe tumult, te the courts they rush 

Wain taney dope. U see them seek the gate 

Whey qeattivee swarms before the doors await : 

Nyectotors, here conven'd awhile to gum, 

Atl oe woe friend th’ applauding shout to rise, 

\wi sume, perhaps, to hear a brother's mam 

WM pool at heart, amid the lists of fame. 

AU last the doors unfold :—fast, fast within 
(\unpacted numbers rush with bustling dim: 
Ntude the assault, and boist’rous is the fray, 

And nought but trampling force secures a way. 
‘Vous, if things mighty can compare with small, 
Uefore the opening of some batter’d wall, 

‘Thus, at the breach, in dread, defenceless hour, 
With rushing might, embattled squadrons pour. 

Now up the stairs ascend the jarring crew, 
‘And the long hall is open’d to the view : 
‘There, on the left, the pulpit clad in green ; 

‘And there, the bench of dignity is seen, 
‘Where Wisdom sits, with equitable sway, 
To judge th’ important merits of the d 

The doors are fasten’d, silence reigns within, 
Now, memorable day! thy joys begin. — 

The rev’rend voice of pow'r is heard proclaim, 
In solemn tone, the votaries of fame, 
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With lazy step, the loiterer quits his place— 

While wonder gazes in each length of face— 

Accepts the gift, with stinted scrape and nod, 

‘And slow returns with an unworthy load. 

‘And does Plumbano bear this bright reward, 

Himself unworthy ?—Justice unimpaired ? 

*Tis strange to tell ! and yet it has been s0; 

‘The seeming paradox attend, and know 

Plumbano is a youth, as fame reports, 

‘The palm of victory who seldom courts ; 

Full many a race inglorious has he run, 

Passed for a dunce, but ‘twas to him all one. 

But though the youth ambition ne’er possessed, 

‘Neglect and scorn could touch the parents’ breast. 

It grieved their pride to see their favorite boy 

‘No mark of honour with the rest enjoy ; 

‘They sought the cause that kept his spirits low, 

‘And fixed a glamness on his vacant brow. 

All, who had skill, declared without a pause, 

‘That nat’ral dullness was the only cause! 

Can ought remove it? Yes, a tutor’s got ! 

Plumbano’s past appearance is forgot ; 

‘A masterpiece of skill each theme appears, 

‘The tutor’d dolt outstrips his best compeers ; 

‘Merit is brought to light, before unknown, 

‘Ah! merit truly, had it been thine own, 

Had not another penn’d the admired theme, 

Nor thou, at truth’s expense, procur’d thy fame ! 

’ Tis hard, indeed, but yet it must be so, 

‘Well-honoured as he is, the dunce may go.— 

But, let me tell thee, vain deluded boy, 

Small is the glory of thy glittering toy ! 

Two shining boards is all about the book 

‘At which with pleasure, numekull, thou canst look. 

Though wisdom’s ample stores its leaves contain, 

By thee, unrifled, they shall there remain, 

Go, dunce! to all the world thy gift be shown, 

We cannot grudge thee what is not thine own! 
‘Thick pass the honor’d victors of the day, 

Ingenio shrewd, and Alacer the gay : 
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and members of “The Household Troops,” was 
aexed spirited lyric 


ON THE GLASGOW VOLUNTEERS. 


Hark—hark ! the fife’s shrill notes arise! 
And ardour beats the martial drum ; 
And broad the silken banner flies, 
‘Where Clutha’s native squadrons come ! 
Where spreads the green extended plain, 
By music's solemn marches trod, 
Thick glancing bayonets mark the train 
That beat the meadow’s grassy sod. 
‘These are no hireling sons of war! 
No jealous tyrant’s grimly band, 
The wish of freedom to debar, 
Or scourge a despot’s injured land ! 
Nought but the patriotic view 
Of free-born valour ever fired 
To baffle Gallia’s boastful crew, 
‘The soul of Northern breast inspi 
"Twas thus, on Tyber's sunny banks, 
What time the Volscian ravaged nigh, 
To mark afar her glittering ranks, 
Rome’s towering Eagle shone on high. 
There, toil athletic on the field, 
In mock array pourtrayed alarm, 
And taught the massy sword to wield, 
And braced the nerve of Roman arm. TC. 





‘e examples of his classic and versatile genius were 
during the autumn, after he had “broken away 
ae law.” We shall now follow him to his wonted 
in the University, where he entered for the third 
in November, and prepared to earn fresh honours. 
concluding specimen of Campbell’s prose exercises, 
of which were composed during the previous session, 
't withhold the following Essay, which was one of 
wrious compositions” for which he gained a prize :— 











CHAPTER IV. 


OULLDSE DaTS—TERD SESS. 







z club already named, there 
eigen of te Lees 
” and 


be bad the credit of being the founder. 
it was called the ~ Discursive 7” and was much frequented 
by students of the Law and Lezie classes. 

ime. ‘ow-student,* ~ Campbell 
was attending the lectures on Logie and Belles Lettres. 
This class was atly conducted by the amiable and excellent 
Professor Jardine. whose judicious method of teaching, and 
parental interest in his pupil rendered him a peculiarly 
successful instructor. He had the art of opening the 
minds and stimulating the ambition of his students ; while, 
by their ‘nal attachment to himself. he animated and 
cavisared their labours. Campbell had then begun to distin- 
sith himself among his fellow students, both by the 
vigonr of his intellect, and the brilliancy of his poetical 
effusions. I well remember some of his jeux-d’esprit, 
which, however, were more witty and talented than marked 
by good taste. Although, even then, exhibiting much 









* The late Huxay Dexcax, of Ruthwell, D-D., founder of the Parish 
“ Bavings Hanks,” formerly Moderator of the General Assembly of the Kirk 
+S Beraland. He was admired for his eradition ; courted for his society ; revered 
and beloved as an upright man, a fast friend—a zealous, liberal, and enlightened 




















d woman—and eagerly catching 
Leaid, ‘Ob, Mama, how I long to 
ear nie eileen dorama 








be LOE 45D LETTS cy Tos CART. 


bo lye am wo the sreets. I saw as the first bookseller’s 
seg. a pescf Ecjah fod by the ravens. Now, I had often 
bead fee Pace eit, See ont emily wo om worthy 
reightver, Mrs Hamion—whoee strawberries I had pil- 
feroi—thas in case cf my father's death. and he was a very 
ii man. she knew ox what would become ofher. «But, sho 
need w add, “let me mt despair. for Elijah was fed by the 
ravens’ When I presented her with the picture, I said 
trahing of its tacit allusion to the possibility of my being 
ove day her supporter : but she was much affected, and 
evidently felt a strong presentiment.” His mother’s pre- 
svamtiment had its literal fulfilment ; every reader will mark 
and feel the beaury of a passage. to which no commentary 
can do justice. 

“Next morning,” continues Campbell, “I took my way 
t Bdinburgh, with four shillings and sixpence in my pocket. 
I witnessed Joseph Gerald's trial, and it was an era in my 
life. Hitherto I had never known what public eloquence 
was; and I am sure the Justiciary Scotch lords did not 
help me to a conception of it—speaking, as they did, bad 
arguments in broad Scotch. But the Lord Advocate’s 
speech was good—the speeches of Laing and Gillies were 
better ; and Gerald’s speech annihilated the remembrance 
of all the eloquence that had ever been heard within the 
walls of that house. He quieted the judges, in spite of 
their indecent interruptions of him, and produced a silence 
in which you might have heard a pin fall to the ground. 
At the close of his defence he said, ‘ And now, Gentlemen 
of the jury,—now that I have to take leave of you for ever, 
let me remind you that mercy is no small part of the duty 
of jurymen ; that the man who shuts his heart on the 
claims of the unfortunate, on him the gates of mercy will 
be shut ; and for him the Saviour of the world shall have 
died in vain’ At this finish I was moved, and turning to 
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of young Campbell first plumed her wing; she is known by 
the good company she had kept. 

Dryden, if 1 mistake not, has observed in speaking of 
Ben Jonson’s imitations of the classic poets of antiquity, 
that “you may track him everywhere in their snow ;” 
and if similar indications were at times perceptible in the 
early poems of Campbell, we may easily imagine what 
would have been his excuse :— 

“ Aspice ut exuvias, veterumque insignia nobis 


Aptamnis— 
‘Nee pudet interdum ulterius nos ore locutos!” * 


‘The resemblance, however, between Campbell and the 
old masters of the art, even at this early stage of his 
authorship, is to be found in the manner—not in the matter, 
which bears the indelible stamp of his own original mind. 

During the composition of these and similar pieces, many 
of which were destroyed as soon as written, young Camp- 
bell continued to be very reserved in conversation with his 
old class-fellows. He was as cordially attached to thom as 
ever, but less frank and communicative. ‘This transformn= 
tion, which they all lamented, was probably the result of 
incowsant study ; which, althongh it enriched his mind and 
fancy, greatly diminished his health, and subdued the 
wonted buoyancy of his spirits. He was occupied during 
several hours of the dayin the service of others; he took very 
little exercise, and spent great part of the night 
vigils, These were soon found to be too much for his 
strength. Nothing, however, could divert him from the 
pernicious habit. Daniel, who slept in the same room, 
found his own rest much disturbed by these irregular 
hours; and made several ingenious efforts to discourage 

* Or, qaoting in his own good-humoured way, the preceptor of St, Jerome's. 


‘indignation at the assertion of Terenco—'* Nihil ost dictum quod non dietam 
foit prius'—ho would have sid,  Pereant qai ante nos nostra dixerant !"" 
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this purpose everything 
Daniel was 
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Disgusted Virroe quis ber injured reiza, 

Viee comes space. and Folly leads her train ! 
Bat not alvee, # biegal aE thy ke, 

Were Vice parsond, amd Grarirade forgot. 
Defects still farther ix the scheme we Tics, 
Since Virtae, wimg, searee ecck! man pursue. 
‘Sap, if each mortal were completely biest, 
‘Where ccohi the pow'r of aiding woe exist? 

Uf, at the cate. no supplies scffrer stand, 
Coukd eer Cownpessicn scretch her Eb'ral hand? 
Did never winter chi the freezing waste, 

Coald Exndnese cer invite the shadt'rimg guest? 
‘What boot:—if good the changeless lot of man— 
The phlanthropic wish, the pase’ pln? 





A virtue negative, scarce worth the mame,— 
Par from the due reward that gen'roas actions cain. 
Saill less the seope of Fortirade we find, 
Were pain dismiss’d, and Fortune ever kind. 
‘The path of merit, then, let ills be view'd, 
And own their pow’r, if virrae be thy good, 
‘Nor on that scheme let lawiess wishes run, 
Where vice had all ber scope, and virtue none ; 
Bat rest contented with thy Maker's plan, 
Who ills ordain'd, the means of good to man. 
‘Nor, midst complaint of hardships, be forgot 
The mingled pleasures of thy varied lot ! 
‘What, thoagh the transient gusts of sorrow come— 
Though passion rex, or penury benumb ; 
Still bliss, sufficient to thy hope, 
To warm thy heart with gratitude to Heav'n! 
Still mortal Reason darts sufficient day 
To vide thy sep, though its 's perplexing way 
Still Conscience tells —'tis all we need to kno 
“ Virtue to seek, and vice to shun below.” 
Hear, then, the warnings of her solemn voice, 
And seek the plandit of a virtuous choice ! 








T794, 


Tuomas Camppstt, ef. 16. 
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When T look back upon my letter, I am ashamed that I 
have written no better ; but as the sailors say at Wapping, 
yeu must excuse haste—that is, when they knock a man 
down — Adieu, &e. THomas CAMPBELL. 


Iw this and the following letters Campbell expresses 
much solicitude for his friend’s return to Scotland ; for, in 
the previous session, their acquaintance had commenced 
under very pleasing auspices, and he was desirous for 
improving it by the habits of daily intercourse. In this 
prospect he was sadly disappointed. “Unfortunately for 
myself,” says Mr. Thomson, “I was only one session at 
Glasgow ; but, during that session, was laid the foundation 
of my after-intercourse with two men, who may be said to 
have given the right direction to my future life and 
character. These were Thomas Campbell, and Gregory 
Watt, youngest son of the great engineer. Gregory died 
in 1805, at the carly age of twenty-seven, after having 
xiven proofs of extraordinary talent and promise.* 

Campbell, Thomson, and Gregory were much together ; 
and wero avowed rivals in the Classes and Debating Clubs, 
Rut. the rivalry that stimulated their talents cemented 
thoir friendship, the basis of which was laid in mutual 
awteom and preference. To record such traits of generous 
followship in youth, is one of the pleasing duties of a 
biographer. ‘The remembrance of their early friendship, 


* In the College Sontion of 1795-4, Gregory Watt was Mr. Thomson's 
‘Mond and vival am the Greck Clans, and the competition excited 

Anloteat among their companions ; for, in them, “Greek met Greek,” and the 
vault wax anxiously expected, ‘Thomson won the prize; but, with the 
s\weption of the vietor himself, Gregory was the most delighted Student in 








‘Thonwon, obliterate all recollection of personal failure, 
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Ses Seis hin he ee ae 
more as competitor for 

ieee Masa ore College has a distinct 
recollection of young Campbell at this time, They were 
then fellow-students, and destined—in after years—to fill 
respectively the highest office and duties in the University. 
Dr. Macfarlano used to visit in the Poet's family. His seat 
in church was contiguous to theirs, and he well remem- 
bers what a “beautiful boy Tom Campbell was.” He 
adds what has been already mentioned—that he used to 
write his college exercises in verse, when it was expected 
‘that they should be written only in prose, After leaving 
Glasgow, they seldom or never met again, until the day of 
Campbell's installation as Lord Rector of the University. 


Tn the following letter, written at a very critical moment 
—tor the honours were to be decided, if not declared, 
tho following morning—Campbell thus lays open to his 
friend Thomson, the anxious but most unselfish feelings 
by which he was agitated :-— 


Guasoow, April 17, 1295, 
I know not, my dear Thomson, whether this may find 
you at home or elsowhere. I conjecture that my last has 
not reached you, owing to your departure to the metropolis 
T have longed exceedingly to hear from you. Indeod, 
could T have assured myself that you had already reached 
London, and that multiplicity of business had prevented you 
from writing me, I should have been less anxious ; but it 
gives me the highest uneasiness to think that, perhaps my 
indolence in answering your last had given you offence. T 
own you had cause to blame me—I have blamed myself 
for my inexcusable procrastination ; but T assure you, it 
was from no cossation of esteem that I deferred writing. 


k _ | 
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‘one of the prize-translations of which T have been for- 
tunate enough to obtain a perusal. 

‘The second prize was for a translation of Claudian’s 
“ Epithalamium on the marriage of the Emperor Honoring 
and Maris.” It was gained in Professor Richardson's 
class, and most highly commended ; but I have not been 
uble to find any copy. A prize for the same poem was 
awarded only two years previously, to one of young Camp- 
hell's friends, from whom I have obtained a few i 
particulars —" I got only two prizes,” he says, “in the 
Greok class ; whereas Campbell carried all before him, The 


was the fact of our both gaining a prize for the same poem 
—Claudian’s ‘Epithalamium’ I never saw Campbell's 
translation ; but it must have been vastly superior to mine, 
Tt would be worth while to compare the parallel passages 
in our translations; as I am certain his was greatly 
superior in point of pootical merit.” * 


+ Thave not discovered any trees of Campbell's translation, so generously 
‘commended by his fellow-prissaman : but it will show that he had no ordinary 
talont to compete with, when ho entered tho liste with wuch Studonts as my 

‘whoae translation—to use the words of Professor Richardaon— 
possesses great merit in respeet of language, fancy, and versfication ; aud, 
sieges wih at Gh ou ofan cc i sce 
that there is not a new thought in it” As this was probably the first 
eel ee 
tho clarsioal readur will not be sorry to have an opportunity of 
with the original, Piprindeyhtepeny greet c=! 57 


»Greok—and, in an age comparatively barbarous (4.0, 300}, placed himeelf 
on an equality with the best poots of ancient Rome. I select that passage in 
‘mbich the “ Court of Venus" is thus described -— 


“ Whore heaving billows lave fair Cyprus” side, 
‘A moontain rises in majestic pride, 
‘Whose stately front o’erlooks those fertile shores: 
‘Where Nilus thro" his seyen-fold channel pours—" « 
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Heard ye wild Horror’s hair-crecting scream 
Be-ecko, dismal, from his distant cell? 

Heard ye the Spirit of the nightly dream 

Shriek, to the solemm hour, a long resounding yell ? 


‘The females heard him, in the haunted Hall, 

‘As shrill, his accents smote the slumbering ear— 
Prophetic accents—when the proud must fall— 
And wrapt in sounds of agonizing fear. 

Lo, Wisdom’s lips your nightly dreams divine, 
And read the isions of impending woe ; 

Blood calls for vengeance on a lawless Line ; 
‘The murdered spirit shrieks in wrath below. 


Vain are the gifts the silent Mourners send ; 
‘Vain Music’s fall, to soothe the sullen Dead 
‘The dark collected clouds of Death impend ;— 
Shall Rain spare thy Jong devoted head ? 


O, sacred dust! O, Spirit, lingering nigh, 
I bear the gifts of yonder guilty Throne! 

My trembling lips th’ unhallow’d strain deny ; 
Shall mortal man for mortal blood atone? 
Mansions of Grief! a long impending doom 
(O’erhangs the dark Dominions where ye reign ; 
A sunless horror, of unfathomed gloom, 

Shall shroud your glory—for a Master slain. 


‘The sceptred Pomp, ungovernably grand, 
Untam’d in battle, in the fields of yore ; 

‘That martial glory, blazon’d o’er the land, 

Is fallen—nor bids the prostrate world adore! 





Yet, sure, to bask in Glory’s golden day, 

Or on the lap of Pleasure to repose, 

‘Unvex'd to roam on Life’s bewildered way, 

Is more than Earth—is more than Heaven bestows. 


For Justice oft, with ready bent arraigns, 
And Guilt hath oft deferred his deadly doom— 
Lurked in the twilight’s slow suspicious pains, 
Or wrapp'd his deeds in Night’s eternal gloom. 
T. Campset, at. 16, 179 


apothecary, named Fife, hada shop inthe 
Se aaa printed in lange 
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circumstanco—that, previous to the reception of your letter, 
Thad been entirely miserable in the idea that you had not 
received my first letter, and that my second had also 
been impeded in its progress to you. A thousand notions 
and suppositions entered my brain, which it were needless: 
now to detail ; suffice it to say that your kind firyour was 
a Doctor” to thom all. Iam, my dear friend, glad that 
our correspondence is again renewed ; and this is all my 
time permits me to say. The post is just going off for 
London, and your humble servant sets off to-morrow 
morning for the Island of Mull—that spot in the Hebrides 
0 celebrated by Dr, Johnson and Mr. Boswell. 

Mull is to be my place of residence this summer! Igo 
to stay with a young widow lady, a namesake and con- 
nexion of my own.—Queere? would it be impossible to make 
an clopement from the Hebrides to Gretna Green in a coach 
and four? ‘This is only a hint by the way.—I expect, in 
Mull, a calm retreat for study and the muses, I shall 
write you a8 soon as T can from that place. May the 
muso assist me to please your ear! JT am at present em- 
ployed in packing up my trank—but I could not set off 
without popping you these hurried lines—forgive their 
inconsistency of style—Write me soon, God bless you, 
my dear friend! You shall hear from me as soon as I can 
find an opportunity. 

eS Tuos, CAMPBELL. 
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my spirits. Still, however, I could not get the means of 
writing to you; and that iden was sufficient to ive) me 


whenever I please. I am not in love; and, pray, why 
the deuce should not a man in such circumstances be 


T thank you sincerely for your detail of the London 
characters. 7 Tnderstand what scrt of Lockee 5a0am 
London. Give my compliments to these Lockes, and tell 
them that for the disease of the Locke-jaw madness, the 
padlock applied to the mouth is a sovercign remedy, T 
am glad that your situation in London is agreeable to your 
wishes. Happy may you ever be, my dear friend! May 
this bad world use you better, than it uses those who 
resemblo you in sincerity of heart ; and may you everhave 
that happiness in friendship, which the good-heartod 8 
deserve—but, sometimes, I am afraid, do not find. The 
self-sufficiency of the rich has poisoned many a generous 
heart;—it makes the fortunate belicve himself far above 
the friendship of those whom he discovers inion eae 
in wealth; and after two have formed a fri 
upon the strictest union af sentimeste-—it et Hae 
been alike favourable to both, it discards the baser friend as 
unworthy of possessing estoom, I speak not from the story 
which another has told me ; but Ihave found somewhat of 
that from experience. It is my first, and shall be my last, 


all 











MER TO MR, HAMILTON PAUL, 185. 


‘40 immense a blank in your lotter ? 
epee Srempciok youn ite Rian, 


= arene A poet 
no mistress but his muse! What smile of a 
so bewitching as the smile of Calliope? What 
¢ romp was ever so playful as Thalia? 

u beauty so dignified as Melpomene$ The 
the long of it is, Mr. Paul, unless you give over 
esvrivishciens of tho Tneuiery, balkee T 
formal message to the kind nymphs of Par- 

g them that—Whereas H. P., their favourite 
laurelist of the north, has been heard at 
_and in divers manners, to express his admi- 


‘goddesses, daughters of Helicon 
hei HF hl ria fla in fr 


of the “Clouds of Aristophanes.""—Tt 
this summer, and sent into Young next 
length of the 73rd page with the 

ns, the choral parta of which are 

e length of the piece is ninety pages. 


alladod to the approaching vit, which one of 
shortly after this date, and which the Poot him 
2 
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My desultory pieces have this summer been very few—of 
theso I shall scribble down an Elegy*—very humdrum 
indeed, which was dictated by the dulness I felt at my 
first arrival here—a dulness now entirely gone. 

N.B. I expect you will write me very soon, and prevent 
my giving the intended information to Parnassus, by pro- 
ducing some certain proof that you still honour the Muses, 
as formerly. Remember your agreement at parting with 
your friend.— With sincerity, 

T. CAMPBELL. 


To Ma, Hamturo Pav, 
Cartain Grasan’s, Inverary. 


ELEGY. 
WRITTEN IN MULL. 


‘The tempest blackens on the dusky moor, 
Aud billows lush the long-resounding shore ; 

tu pensive mood, I roam the desert ground, 

Awl vainly sigh for scenes no longer found. 

O whither fled, the pleasurable hours 

“Thnt chna’d cach care, and fir'd the muse’s powers ; 

‘Tho clannic haunts of youth, for ever gay, 

Whore mirth and friendship cheer'd the close of day ; 
‘Tlw well-known valleys, where I wont to roam ; 

‘Tho tive sports, the nameless joys of home? 

erent scenes allure my wondering eye— 

‘Tho white wave foaming to the distant sky ; 

‘Tho cloudy heavens, unblest by summer’s smile, 

‘Tho sounding storm, that sweeps the rugged isle— 

‘Thu chill, bleak summit of eternal snow,— 

Mt glen—the pathless plains below ; 

‘hw ink bere, n barren grandeur piled ; 

ni to the pensive wild ! 





















‘Vie echo, ai 


# [hie thu logy with which Dr. Anderson was #0 much plessed, on the 
jMlow vtuticaturtion tw hin in Kainburgh, two years after this date (July, 
AW, art Hoan the perusal of which he predicted his success as a great poet 





8) MUEL—EERGY—* rLkasorns or nore.” 137 
Par different theso from all that charm’d before 


Fine, 1709. Tc, 


Of the melancholy, with which the Poot was seized after 
his arrival in Mull, many indications are found in his letters, 
Me. Paul, in his recollections of that year, thus touches 
Tpon the subject: “When Campbell went first to the 
‘isfand of Mull, he was affected with ennui and the maladie 
Pee mys. He requested me to send him some lines consola~ 
‘teory toa hermit ; and 1 sent them in the following note:— 


TO THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Dean Tom, 








says that “mere good-nature is a fool.” 
‘the judgment of so great n man, and 
‘80 eminent a physician, the epithet good-natured, which 
ou have applied to me, in the introduction of your 
‘ast epistle, gratified me not a little. Your “chorus,” in 
Opinion, possesses superlative morit. As you have 
yourself to the persuasion that you aro an 
“auchorite, I send you 1 few lines adapted to the condition 
‘Warveluse. Tt is the sentiment of Dr. Moore, that the 
of making a man respectable in the eyes of 
0 himself. Take the lines,* such as they 
candid, but not so flattering. 
entitled © The Ploasures of Solitade,"* and consist of twelve 
‘bsaical, and well timed,—such as must have had some 










the Poet’s melancholy, 
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men, I had formed, as usual, very sanguine ideas of the 
happiness I should enjoy in beholding wonders so new to 
me, I was not im the least disappointed. ‘The grand re- 
gihrity of Staffa, and the venorable ruins of Iona, filled 


into a smooth stony plain, gradually sloping to 

‘of the rocks, which rise perpendicularly to a 

and form the walls of the island. On the top 

rich plains of grass and corn, in the centre of 

& lonely hut, in appearance very like the 

a hermit or savage. The walls of the island (for 

© T beg leave to denominate the rocks that form its sides) 
are truly wonderful. They are divided into natural pillars, 
triangular shape. These pillars are not a random 

y, broken and irregular. They are as exactly 

well proportioned, as if the hand of an artist 

‘them out on the walls with a chisel. The 

n is so very long and steop that we cannot 

of their being wrought by human hands. 

iness and sublimity in them beyond what 

; and we are so strack with its regularity 

hardly allow Nature the merit of such an 

- Certain it is, if Art accomplished such a 

has handled instruments more gigantic than 
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hone at Tnverary, carrying with her, as a parting gift, 
this poetical souvenir, It is pleasing to add, that notwith- 
ttanding her arlvanced age, many family bereavements, and 
lieite state of health, this Lady retains very distinct 
‘trees of that beauty which inspired the young Harpor of 
‘Mull, and produced the “Caroline” of the West. Their 
test meeting, as will be seen, was at Inverary ; after 
the Poot had left Mull—had increased his reputation nt 
the University—and become n temporary resident at 
Downie. The Poem entitled * Caroline” owed its origin 
‘wihe incidental circumstance above related — 


Oh gentle gule of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rony feet should roam, 

‘To revel with the cloudless hours, 
In Nature's more propitious home, 

‘Name to thy loved Elysian groves, 
‘That o'er enchnted spirits twine, 

A fitiror form than Cherub loves, ° 
And let that name be Caroline.” 


"however, had not so entirely the 
admiration, as to render him blind, or indifferent to 
beauty, that now and then shone forth among 
aghters of the “lonely isle.” While he justly admired 

nly rose, he was not inattentive to the lowly 
‘grew at its fect, Hence the following verses— 
ly illegible in the manuscript—* Ona Rural Beauty in 


‘HEROIN OF THE PORM—CAROLINE. 
























“The wand’ring swain, with fond delight, 


F— was married on the 20th January 1700, to the Inte 
“Eaq,, of Stirling ; and has been a widow since the 27h 


L 
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So, fixed in rapture and surprise, 
I gazed across the plain, 

When young Maria met my eyes 
‘Amid the reaper-train. 

‘Methought, shall beauty, such as this, 
‘Meek, modest, and refined, 

On Thule’s shore be doomed to bless 
The shepherd or the hind ? 

From yon bleak mountain’s barren side 
That gentle form convey, 

‘And in Golconda’s sparkling pride 
‘The shepherdess array. 

In studious fashion’s proudest cost 
Let artful beanty shine 5 

‘The pride of art could never boast 
‘A fairer form than thine. 

Yet, simple beauty, never sigh 
To share a pronder lot ! 

Nor, caught by grandeur, seek to fly 
‘The solitary cot!" ... * 


* ‘The concluding stanza is illegible in the manuscript. 









CHAPTER VII. 
‘RETURN FROM MULL—PIFTH SESSION. 


Apren an absence of five months from his native Clutha, 
Campbell took a final leave of those shores— 
“ Where the Atlantic wave 
Pours in among the storiny Hebrides.” 
Tereturned home—* glad,” as he says, “ to behold the kirk 
‘Sheples, and foel his feet, not on the ‘bent’ of Mull, but 
| % the whinstone pavement of his native city.” His feel- 
‘ing of partiality to Glasgow, naturally strong, bad been 
‘inereased by distance and absence, and was now more 
‘Yamly cherished than ¢ver, Hore was the scene of his 
“Suliest trials and distinctions; here were many of his 
‘Suthifal comrades; and hero was tho mental palwstra, 
to new honours. With his mind refreshed 
th original ideas, drawn from a region little 








thom he bad thought often and tenderly during 
, and who was the first to bid him a cordial 
f d to him, that, until now, he had never 
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There thy current, broader pouring, 
Lingers in the leafless glade. 
When, O when, shall light returning, 
Chase the melancholy gloom ? 
And the golden Star of morning, 
Yonder sable vault illume! 
When shall Freedom, holy charmer, 
Cheer my long-benighted soul ? 
‘When shall Israel, fierce in armour, 
Burst the tyrant’s base control! 
Ye, that boldly bade defiance, 
Proud in arms, to Pharaoh’s throne ; 
Can ye now, in tame compliance, 
In a baser bondage groan? 
Gallant Nation! nought appall’d you 
Bold, in Heav’n’s propitious hour ; 
‘When the voice of Freedom called you 
From a tyrant’s haughty power. 
When their chariots, clad in thunder, 
Swept the ground in long array ; 
When the ocean, burst asunder, 
Hover'd o’er your sandy way. 
Gallant race! that, ceaseless toiling, 
‘Trod Arabia’s pathless wild ; 
Plains in verdure never smiling ; 
‘Rocks in barren grandeur piled— 
Whither fied, O altered Nation ? 
‘Whither fled that generous soul P 
Dead to Freedom’s inspiration, 
Slaves of Ammon’s base control ! 
God of Heav'n! whose voice commanding, 
Bids the whirlwind scour the deep— 
Or the waters, smooth expanding, 
Robed in glassy radiance, sleep. 
God of Love! in mercy bending, 
Hear thy woe-worn captives’ prayer ! 
From thy throne, in peace descending, 
Soothe their sorrows, calm their care! 
‘Though thy mercy, long departed, 
‘Spurn thy once-loved people’s ery 5 

































































‘it was hence that he proceeded— 
by what is now the track of tho 








ilk boveaplivade| he eyes obitie 
indelibly in his memory. All 


which the Poet often took a share, 
ng the boat, when, at certain times, 
of the tide, the bay was visited by 
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23] WOUNDED HUSSAR—DIRGE OF WALLACE. 
an tell you." The negligence, however, with which it 
‘ms printed, caused the sensitive author no small 
By plocing a semicolon at the end of the first line, the 
‘printer had completely marred the sense and pathos of 
tho whole stanza. The Poet had intended the heroine to 
‘express her confidence that the mercy of Heaven would be 
© speodily manifested, for the relief of the husband, as to 
“forbid her to mourn ;” but instead of this natural and 
‘affecting centiment, the “fair Adelaide,” on discovering 
tr“ wounded hussar” in the agony of death, was made 
oapostrophise him thus :-— 

“Thou shalt live,’ she replies, * Heaven's mercy relieving 

Fach anguishing wound shell forbid me to mourn" 


wees may seem, this little error in punetua~ 
‘tion—so important to the sense—was repeated in more 
than one or two of the authorised editions. But the 
Art of punctuation, as already noticed,” was one of those 
“Mysteries which the Poct could never comprehend. 
About the same time, he very slightly retouched and 
EBliesaancthin lyric, which had already. bocr rocivod 
‘ial favour in tho neighbourhood, where every- 
connected with the martyr-knight of Elderslie was 
to be listened to with enthusiasm The subject had 
and hereditary influence on the mind of young 
‘He was familiar with all that history and tra- 
tion had preserved of the Wallace-wight ; his patriotism 
1 been warmed by a recent pilgrimage to Elderslie ; 
B47 of this volume, where soine account of his manuseripte ix 
deep-rooted national sympathy in the heroic doods and melancholy 
v ng better proof could be mentioned, perhaps, than the recep- 


hy the public to Miss Porter's “ Scottish Chiofs." fn the 
‘of Joanna Baillie x depicted the hess iden) of o freedom-loving, 
deatlidospising patriot. 
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very little way ; and it was soon found impossible, as they 
affirmed, to reach Inverary that day, The lady became 
woary and impatient, and again the rowers plied their 
ears manfully, while the piper continued the same doleful 
strain. But it was to no purpose ; for, after another long 
end hard pull, “it is usoless,” they said, “to contend 
swith the current ;” and after consulting the Indy, “who 
frankly confessed that she had no desire to be all night on 
=the water,” a private signal was given to the boatmen ; the 
struck up “The Campbells are coming,” in quick 
fime, and away went the boat like lightning. The current, 
Singular enough, carried them rapidly in the direction of 
BKiman ! and in less than half-an-hour—just as the night 
354 in—the boat grated slightly on the beach, and they pre- 
‘Pared to land, “know a house close by,” said Mr, Campbell 
to his lady, “where we can be comfortable for the night ; 
‘and to-morrow morning you shall start again, before the 
‘eurrent scts in.” To this Mrs. Campbell cheerfully as- 
Senited, stepped on shore, and taking her husband's arm, 
proceeded in quest of lodgings for the night. An un- 
frequented path on the left, soon brought them in sight of 
their quarters; but, muffled up in her silken snood, 
the lady saw nothing that excited the least suspicion, until 
she had actually recrossed her own threshold, and heard 
the piper, in grent glee, playing the Lowland ditty— 
“. “© Yo're welcome back, my Indy fair, 
In troth, ye're welcome hame, Lady ; 
Por weel £ wot our hearts were suir 
‘To lose our lovely dame, Lady," &, 


;"said Campbell, looking round him, “I think 
house where we shall be well lodged for the 
wife, however, though greatly amused by the 
ratagem, could never be reconciled to a High- 
and discovered at Inst a counter-current that 
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‘The arrangements necessary for this change in his 
txabits and prospects were soon completed. His travelling 
qquipage, of the simplest and least costly materials, con- 
SEsted of a box or trunk, which had already made acquaint- 
mance with the Highland carriers and boatmen. In this 
‘eere stowed, with his wardrobe, a few Greck and Latin 
eee te sd wich minmeepta en 
ted pocket-book containing letters from his friends. This 
eet iceiccy wee duly booked and consigned to the 
| Eeciburgh cxcier, and Campbell made preparations to fol- 

| two days, He called upon the Professors to 
‘Eeho leave, and this, toa youth of his sensitive feelings, was 
ratl ful duty. The advico he received from these 

and the warmth with which it was offered, 

d endly solicitude with which they watched 
Professors Jardine, Richardson, Arthur, and 

re visited in turn; but the visit to “John 






friends and acquaintances, and 
an affectionate leave of his aged parents. But 


aspect, they wore to join him in Edin- 
this cheering prospect, which he had after- 


imof attending, somo:of te public loc- 
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mgard to the study of medicine and surgory, which it was 
alloged he had also abandoned, it has been already shown 
tt he did so under the impulse of feelings which he 
ould not resist, and which it was no discredit to avow. 
| Tb could not be denied, perhaps, that appearances wero 
against him ; but to those who were acquainted with the 
‘nal circumstances of his caso, it was perfectly evident 
thithe felt every change in his plans to be a sovere dis 
‘Sppointment. But to some who envied his famo, or felt 
the sting of his satire, every unavoidable transition in 
his pursuits was magnified into a proof of unsteadiness, 
said— 


















—— “his humour 

‘Was nothing but mutation ; ay, and that 

From one bad thing to worae,""——— 
__Batin the following letter, addressod to his friend Thom- 

x, from Edinburgh, he vindicates his character from this 

iupatation ; and such is his desire to acquire professional 
‘Ahowledge, that, in spite of his former repugnance, he 
tat betaken himself once more to the study of Chomis- 
‘Wy md Anatomy ; and again it was objected that he was 


TO MR. THOMSON, 
Bprsunes, 7th Noo. 1797. 


My onan Furexp, 
~ To have written you during my residenco at 
and Glasgow, ae have been doing injustice 
: omy best correspondent. Harassed, as 1 then was, by 


cafes Y cor: have only dnc 
e of a feverish and discontented mind. I thank 
safely set down at my fire-side, with my 
ry and Anatomy class-notes on each side of me— 
> friend, you will think me changeable! I am 










‘These Indios were Isabella and Helen 
iets opal, Tons Grahams of tho 




















raat ekise acip cee Tr 
ig pr inate yo ah 
‘was urgently advised to employ 


prospect of crossing the Atlantic, had 
; and he was enabled at the same time 


was the third time that the prospect of 
America had been ardently indulged, and as 
d. Dreaming of a home beyond the Atlan- 
g in the Ohio,” he seldom looked on 






desire to visit the land of Washington is 
in his early letters, and was naturally 
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From that time, a close intercourse was kept ny: between 
Sahane, Campbell, and Richardson, which, to the great 
| sserrow of the survivors, was cut short by the death of 
<Smbame in 1811. His intimacy with Mr, Richardson, at 
| tBiis period, was one of the fortunate circumstances of the 
| Eroet's life. To its influence, in cheering him under depros~ 
in stimulating his literary industry, and in rendering 
‘Bain faithful advice and service under many difficult circum~ 
| ==tances, frequent testimony is found in his letters. It is 
| rises danke tua lind voted of space 
spears, tho friendship between Campbell and Richardson 
_ sexilfered no interruption. It is recorded in the Poet's 
‘Shr pilgrimage to Germany, and in his last correspond- 
ence from Algiers; and Mr. Richardson* was one of the 
er, ‘few early friends who had the melancholy satisfaction 
Fattending his remains to their last resting-place, in 
Weiminster 
eens Denon was another of the young men 
s with whom he then associated, and of whose 
es he delighted to write. His acquaintance with 
as Robertson, to be mentioned hereafter, commenced 
‘St tho samo timo. 
Among his other bachelor friends, of whose attachment 
hospeaks as “‘the consolation of his Edinburgh life,” was 
Francis Clason, afterwards of the Chancery Bar, in England, 
With Henry Cockburn, now one of the Lords of Sossion, 
happy in the feiondahip of their {Hustrious contemporary, Sir 


it may te imagined how the recollections of both are now 
up by the survivor s— 


“LT count myself in nothing else so happy, 





_ As in a.sonl remembering my good friends.” 
‘of the Poet's introduction of his friend to the circle aboves 
ut the marriage of Mr. Richardson, some years afterwards, to 
ee of the Indies xo atfvctionately montioned in the following 
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‘But. as the removal on which they had resolved, was not 
to commence until the Martinmas following, Campbell 
his visit to Glasgow, and divided the time 
between his friends and the Muses, Among other locali- 
ties “endeared to young remembrance,” he again visited the 
“scenes of hie childhood,’ on the River Cart. On taking 
final leave of this scene, he composed the following “Lines,” 
‘# copy of which he gave to his friend, Mr. Richardson, As 
‘it is interesting to observe the train of fecling then passing 
through the Poct’s mind, I have ventured, notwithstanding 
‘® previous quotation from it, to present the whole poem as 
it stands in the manuscript— 


"0, scenes of my childhood, und dear to my heart, 

‘Ye green waving woods, on the banks of the Cart | 
How off in the moming of lift I have strayed 

By the stream of the valo, and the grass-covered glade! 
‘Then—then, every raplure was young and sincere, 
‘Eire the sunshine of life hud been dimmed by a tear; 
‘And n sweeter delight every scane seemed 0 lend, 
‘That the mansion af peace was the home of a friend, 

‘Now, the scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart, 

All pensive I visit, and sigh to depart ; 

‘Their flowers seem to languish—their besuty to cense ; 

For a stranger inbabits the mansion of peace! 

But hushed be the sigh, that untimely complains, 

While Friendship, with all its enchsutmont, remains— 

‘While it blooms like the flower of a winterloss clime, 
Vitainted by chance, unabated by tizne!" ne 





| We have had no letters from Azchy sineo lant fatl (ond of autumn}. 
‘thus, and vent us a present of twenty-five pounds, Mary and 


‘well. Your worthy father joins me in wying, may the anewurr 
—— Telieve mo to be, with tender affection, Margaret 


— 
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Bex for the fifteen pounds I had a hundred and fifty calle 
acre pressing than the press itself.”* 

‘Whder these circumstances, which had been rendered 
urgzent by recent disappointments from a literary con- 
nection, the scheme of printing the Poem by subscrip- 
fiom: was abandoned. Before the seventh of November, 
however, he consulted his friend, Dr. Anderson, whose 
perience as an author gave peculiar weight to his 
achyice on this point. i 


PYablisher, as to the morits and chances of the Poem; 
= of my ‘Pleasures of Hope,’” says Camp- 
bell, “worth an annuity of two hundred pounds for 
fife+ was sold out and out for sixty pounds,” in money 
rad books, “But on this subject let me not forget,” he 
‘ReLds, “that for two or three years the publishers and 


‘Baus stated by Dr. Irving, who has taken much pains to 
iexvestigate the subject — 

_ "When the Poem was completed, his friend, Dr. 
ACailerson, was again ready to negotiate with Mundell, 


pominding Mr, Robertson of this circumstance, as recorded by the Pont, 

ned throvgh their mutual friond, Mr, Richsrdson, that the fact 

eriing the money hea excaped hix memory ; but, admitting that it happened 

S dercribed, he thinks the amonut of kindness greatly overstated, ‘Thin is 
: to borrower and lendor—in the latter to forgot, in the former 

‘The sum may porsibly havo been inaccurately wtatod ; but 

‘or fifteen pounds, the obligation in the Poet's mind was the 
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‘TO ME. JAMES THOMSON, LONDON, 


Eprxncrom, 7th November, 1798, 

F should stand inexeusable, my dear forgiving friend, if 
thee time that has elapsed since I wroto you, had not been 
the most troublesome I have experienced during my lifo, 
I thought, before this gloomy month, to have had every 
‘article of my privnte affairs snugly sottled for the winter, 
aad to have begun my studies with a vacant and satisfied 
‘tim 1 have been disappointed hy ———* It is nood- 
less to say any more to you, my friend, Lot the page 
‘©f our sacred correspondence be unstained by relating the 
‘maean subterfuges of ——, not Mr. Mundell; I have had 
Profitable transactions with him, and never was treated 
eelly. But although in part disappointed in my 
Wiews I have the pleasure to inform you, in return for 
Your kind, and, I know, heart-felt inquiries, that the black 
Sido of my fortune has been compensated by pleasant— 
texacxpectedly pleasant events! I have the prospect of 
‘SE>ending a happy winter. I have enlarged and liberal 
Zovs of rising in life; and I fool that one great cause of 
Exxmultuous, foolish, contemptible infelicity, has subsided 
ixx my mind} My silence may have given the appear 
‘Sexaot of indifference to my feelings ; but you know, Thom- 
‘Sn, I never hada heart of a phlegmatic deseription. The 
‘Sxahjoct of your visit to Scotland has been the predominant 
‘Elacnght in my mind ever since I heard of your intention. The 
‘Slightest association calls it up ; and it is so pleasant as to 
ea match for the most pleasant that can start up. It 
* Thiet 









pointment arose from the bad faith of a pero with whom he 
ry dealings, which wero to have produced a certain remuneme 
pat this time, 

des, apparently, in this passage to an “*eurly attachment,” whieh 
sumstances had preventad his bringing to.» happy inno ; and in 
‘ascertained on good authority, his place was now occupied by & 
Detter supplied than himself with the gifts of fortune—A. 
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der the works of a young, daring, but yet modest philoso 
Pher, who seoms, in the generality of instances, to have 
‘confited this eccentric writer upon his own principles. 
With tho latter genius I have particularly cultivated 
‘Acquaintance; he is as amiable in temper as remarkable 
‘in literature. At the sume time our minds do not come 
‘into tho closest contact: there is no coldness in his dis- 
Position ; but a timid gontleness, and a politeness which, 
f© me, seem rather distant. There is, in short, a some- 
thing which makes me rather proud to hold him as an 
Hequiintanee, than to be upon the most familiar footing 
With him. You may, however, suspend your judgment 
‘$212 you seo him. There are a few more to whom I could 
¥¥ ask you known. —I know not from what motive I desire 
Haat our accquaintance with them should be common ; 
PSrhaps it is from wishing us to think upon the same 
tory the same time. I sometimes rogret that minds 
‘®<> uch in unison as ours, should be employed so far away 
each other, in thinking of subjects equally distant. 

May shall unelose her blue yoluptuoas eye, and 
-shadowy locks of gold, I shall have the pleasure 
you with a Poem, in two Books, to be pub- 
‘ay soon as the plates for it are finished ! I hope the 
nm it developes will be as congenial to yours, a8 
hitherto haye been. 

re concluding, I must inform you that your time is 
and jived it must remain! In Scotland you 
t—yes—in Kiinburgh—at tho fire-side of your 
y ppy friend, T.0. 

















of Hope’ was now publicly announced as 
the press’: but its merits were already 
a few select judges, among whom various 




















= aL ORATAME, BRSKINE, BROWN, LEYDEN, bao) 
at Dr. Anderson's. No one could be less inclined to make 
| & elisplay of his talents and learning ; but even at that 
| ewely period, he was regarded by all his friends as possess- 


ings very superior 

___ **It may not here be improper to record the opinion of 
‘who was not considerod as too lavish of his 
think Erskine is the most unexceptionable 

young follow of my acquaintance.’ As a Poet he was 

Enown to his particular friends, though not to the public. 

| We is the author of an anonymous poem, which has some~ 
times been ascribed to a Inte Judge of the same name. 

“ Another associate, who afterwards rose to high distine~ 
Hom, was Thomas Brown. His original destination was 
for the bar, but he finally preferred the study of physic. 
He was a young man of yery uncommon talents, and of 

“Tarious accomplishments, but was eminently conspicuous 
| ‘br his metaphysical acumen. Ile was a writer of Latin, 

















with all his ingenuity and rofinoment he was not 
successful in any of his poetical attempts,” 


became Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
y of Edinburgh, 

n Leyden was another poet, with whom Campbell 
med an i . Leyden’s talents had 


‘of Pope—Ryron's Works, vol. x¥. ps 1B. 
a2 








‘by Dr. Anilerson, who tumod him from 
gentleman gave him his countenance 














‘Muses! Don’t tally any mare of 
pine paleimanti said bitterly 


y graphic, 
7 iat fin ew en wt 
would travel, and all the grand things he 
his fortune was made. Nor was this al- 














peeps pate ra 
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‘Sewart, Playfair, and other persons of similar tastes and 
5 ” 


Tt was figuratively remarked, that just as the star of 

‘BSxams had disappeared from the western horizon, that of 

was rising with prophetic brilliancy in the east ; 

> that they who had turned away, weeping, froin the bier 

© tho “inspired” peasant, looked around them and joy- 
Fealy accepted the plodge of returning day. 


¥Sate society. years afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. 

PRL Arkwright, ne ‘accomplished daughter of Mr. Stephen 
‘Semtle) he thus rocals the interesting circumstance ; 
"* "The day that I first met your honoured father was at 
EXenry Siddons’, on tho Calton Hill in Edinburgh. Tho 
SSenery of the Frith of Forth was in full view from the 
te<ouse; the time was summer, and the weather peculiarly 
' Grainy and beautiful T was a young, shrinking, bashful 
‘Sr cature: my poems were out but a few days ; and it was 
Peecck or nothing with me, whether I should go down to tho 
en: neglect or not ; although, with all my bash- 


Thad then a much better opinion of myself and 
than I have at this moment, Your dear 
er praised my work, and quoted the lines— 


| Tie distance lends enchantment to the view,’ &e. 


at the very hills that had suggested the thought! 

to myself, (for, as T have said, I was at 
enormously yain,) there is some taste in this 
dT shall get on in it; and my heart has warmed 
me of Kemble ever since, We are, alas! very 
dl there was a vivid picturo of that little party in 
when I went with an ardent heart to join in the 
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Marke! ax the spirit eyes with cagle gnee 

‘The noow of Heaven undaxzled by the blaze, 

‘On heavenly yinds that waft her to the sky, 

‘Float the sweet toues of star-born melody ; 

‘Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to bail 

Bethlehem’s shepherds in the louely vale, 

When Jordan hushed his waves, and sidnight still 

‘Watched on the holy towers of Zion's hill t 
‘Soul of the just! companion of the dead ! 

Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled? 

Back to its hearenly source thy being goes, 

‘Swift as the comet wheels to whence it rove | 

‘Doomed on his airy path awhile to burn, 

And doomed, like thee, to travel and return,— 
Hark! from the world’s exploding centre driven, 

With sounds thot shook the firmament of heaven, 

Carvers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

‘On bickering wheels, und adanantine car ; 

From planet whitled to planet, more reraote, 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 

But wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 

‘Curbs tho red yoko, and mingles with the wun! 

So hath the traveller of earth aufurled 

‘Her trembling wings, emorging from the world ; 

And o'er the path, by mortal never trod, 

‘Sprang to her source, the borom of her Gop 1" 


the short lyries, hastily composed during this 
the ballad of “Gilderoy” is the only one ever 
with the author’s name, A new heroic theme, 
“SQgvesied, perhaps, by the marked applause with which 
SAre fine bursts of patriotic feoling in his poom had been 
by the public, now struck him as peculiarly 

=*Asptod to the character of the times. Kdinburgh was 
= for the scene of the poem. Its title was to be 
"The of the North ;" the Poet was to celebrate the 
[Lory and independence of Scotland, ax recorded in histor 
*S2xad trallition ; to display, in a series of martial eet 
he characters and achievements of her groat mon; and 























tien to Klopstock, then in his seventy-sixth year, and 
esiding as Danish lognte at Hamburgh. Among the 
chief resting places on which he had detormined, were 


rendered Jona a favourite sent of the Muses ; and Weimar, 
‘hough asmall, enjoyed the well-merited title of an “ Augus- 
‘tan Court.” 


For somo days, however, Campbell was much divided 
Tbetween the desire of visiting London, and thnt of embark- 
ing at once for Hamburgh. At length his anxiety to visit 

| the great Metropolis provailod ; ho resolved to take his 
Passage in a Leith smack to sce all the wonders of the 
modern one or two friends—and then, 
afer a wook's sojourn, proceed to Harwich and embark 
foe Germany. Under the influence of this oxhilarating 
Preepect, he writes with Spartan brevity to Mr. Thomson = 


My pear Frrenp, 
Open arms to receive me in London in a few 
@exys! Iam by this timo tossing on the wayes | 
Your's most deliriously — 











TO 
Williams (the bearer) is one of my Edinburgh friends— 
‘© man of first-rate genius in his profession, which is that 
© a landecapo painter.” 
work, entitled “Jounxan or 2 Resiorvor iv Grwtaxy,” 
fare given of Welmar, and the Grand-Docal family, which 
the miader. Weimar eoold thon boast of Gdethe—tho 
live of Schiller, Wieland, and others ; and the writer woll 
ull enthusiasm awakened by ls first visit to the 
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anetier ‘ante. and the abilicy wo accept of a situationam 
asa careiline car at my return. allows me to hope formar 
Qener lars. 

esdes mun vafecton, I see the propriety of makingxapg 
cearince T London w the best advantage. A@® _t 









wnat shui ace offer encouragement. I mean to 
this a respectable profession, as thame 
tear and monkey said, when he gar—o 
ns pam x Ge commissioners of the income tax, as am—70 
+ tema eee ce Sel aes 

ac anchor—the mild west wind speallxs 
jeust xbec: che German harbour. In my mindall’s 
az ct the streets of a strange cit=—y; 
cues gazing upon strange sig—mm- 
acca tpen my friends Thomson! I 
as when I parted with you at Glas—S- 
az the prospect of being still 
< my joy returns when 1 dire 
:o—a Wier and more respectab 1@ 
a: present, I shall date my ne===* 













Seevatue me for change of resolaa = 
wet as at home, I shall ever be you? 


Tuos. CAMPBELL. 


my PAREWELL 10 EDINBURGH. 2mT 


‘This letter was written on the first of June; and the 
ne afternoon Campbell proceeded to Newhaven, and then 
Leith, whore the vessel, that was to waft him across the 
‘rman Ocean, “rocked at anchor." Mr. (now Lord) 
‘ninghame and Mr. Richardson accompanied him to the 
‘et; and in a few minutes ho and his brother took pos- 
sion of their small berths in a Hamburgh trader. The 
fad was fair ; and, as the vessel stood out to sea, it may 
ined with what feelings the pilgrim exchanged the 
it signal with his friends. Circumstances justified the 
(usion—parting with a classic poet suggested a classic 
fowell; and in no words could it be so well expressed 
‘in those of “ his own favourite Lyrist "— 
Sie te Diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenm, lucida sidera, 


Navis, que tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium : finibus Atticis 
Roddas ineolumem, precor, 

‘Et serves anime dimidiam mem. 


| ER 
fel, and watched the retiring landscape, aro thus re- 
ded :— 
* Yat—are oblivion shade each fairy scene ; 

Bre capes, and clits, and waters intervene : 

‘Ero distant walks my pilgrim feet explore, 

By Elbe’s slow wanderings, und the Danish shore j= 

Sill to my country turns my partial view, 

‘That seems tho dearost at the last adicu ! 

Ye lawns, and grottoa of the clustered plain ; 

‘Ye mountain-walks, Edina's green domain 5 

‘Haunts of my youth, where, off, by fhney drawn, 

‘At vermeil eve, still noon, or shady dawn, 

My soul, secluded from the deafening throng, 

‘Has woo'd the bosom-prompted power of song» 





| 
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regard to peace? Every thing here is whisper, surmise, 
and suspense, If war breaks out, tho bridge over the 
Danube is expected to be blown up! You may guess what 
= devil of a splatter twenty-four large arches’ will make— 
LS Eb yea ele ter 
planets to crush the town!—Joking 

SNE sat satay js -etshee Pa to saeco 
“zetoms ; and, as no premonition is expected, the inhabitants 
may be buried under the ruins. But, in spite of all con- 
Jectures to the contrary, I think peace is not far off. 

My journey to Ratisbon was tedious, but not unplea- 
sant. The general constituents of German scenery are 
‘<orn-ficlds;—many Jeagues in extent, and dark tracts of 
Forests equally extensive. Of this the eye soon becomes 
‘tired ; but in a few favoured spots, there is such an union 
‘of wildness, variety, richness and beauty, as cannot be 
Tooked upon without lively emotions of pleasure and 
surprise. We entered tho valley of Heitsch on the 
‘Frontier of Bavaria, late in the evoning, after the sun had 
‘Set behind the hills of Saxony. A winding road through 

Tong woody plain leads to this retreat: it was some 

before we got across it, frequently losing our way 

Gn the innumerable paths that intersect each other. At 
‘ast the shade of the forest grow deeper and darker, till a 
‘sudden and steep descent seemed to carry us into another 
world. Tt was a total eclipse—but, like the valley of 
othe shadow of death, it was the path to paradise. Sud- 
‘the seeno expanded into a broad grassy glen; 

above by « full and beautiful moon—it united 

the wildness of « Scotch glen, with the verdure of an 

} garden, ‘The steep hills on either side of our 

n pathway, were covered with a luxuriant growth of 


= of fireflies flew like stars among the 
bra “Such enchantment could not be surpassed in 
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his political sentiments 
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fire-side—of our common pursuits—of our mutual friends- 
vf our sacred attachment till death. 
‘THos. CAMPBELL 


Tam unwilling to interrupt the series of these characte 
istic eters by unnecessary comment ; but it may intere 
the reader to observe how the sentiments, that spark 
‘wh s? mach natural feeling in his prose, were afterwan 
smvuithai into the more congenial forms of poetry. Ty 
roumples may suffice. The first is the “scenery,”—1) 
sjarn af whch was—that, on the Danube, it was st 

> sumgparend ty the impertinent intrusion of hum: 
mporrewwns .” ami how besatifully was the “ primer 

ania ‘ afeewards embodied im his poem, the fir 
aweghes 2¢ which appear in this letter :— 
+ Yon Uhave loved thy wild abode. 
Unknown, unploaghed, umtrodden shore ; 
Were scarce the woodman finds a road, 
Aad swaree the tisher plies am oar : 
Bee man's egleet [howe thee more : 
(hac art eur emery intrede 
Sa tame chy rorrent’s thamder-chock, 
\¥ yeu dhs vianape of the rock, 
Warniiwnt’y Sais.” 





Naw inlie-erme scazsa dhe reader will also recognise “Tl 
ens Meecevediee. "Thy Lac verses I have not fount 
Ne ak eek af mer “aaggeend ky seeing the det 
sector i ty shebee—s getiy preserved im his pot 
Se wearing & Seme Rec 7 


Sevens tte sewage mils af nak 
Scene tte enum fmgie am Hise. 

No ohonee (toe de dimer Jom 
No dog aes tame sci acer 














csanrpae 


SS 





“how little T yalued the art of 
o the heart of such im 
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for the idea of quitting Germany for good and all, 
entered my mind. Another lottor from Richardson 
elayed God knows by what accident—met me at Ham- 


inces I have formed, if | except a few. In Altona 
pleasantest place of all Germany—I have the pros- 
‘useful and agreeable acquaintance, and a winter of 
activity. I must collect all my ideas like a scattered 
und my winter fireside, and arrange them according 
age and merit in a social circle.—I will write you 


fleet, and send you specimons of my second volume. 
resent you must not ascribe it to unkindness if I 
‘be brief. With sincorest affection, I am—Yours 
108. CAMPBELL. 

Eiibeat and loving réeepects to our oowinbt: tend 


Nine o'clock.—1 resume the pen—for the post does 
till 4en—lost. you should ascribe to a blank in my 
n, this blank on my paper; but with all the blank, 
not room to express the thousand thoughts that 
‘upon my mind. I hnve to assure you, in the first 
‘that my silence, while I continued in the belief 
lettor had reached you—arose from no deficiency 
A dreadful fit of ague and sickness, occasioned 
of the weather, confined me for many weeks, 

d and dispirited me, during all my stay at 

A jaunt to oS South did not mend my 

; though I confess the scenery 
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Excuse all this prattling vanity—There is a fine print 
‘oF Kosciusko, sold here, from the little engraving ; and, I 
assure you, an immense curiosity to see my book. One 
gentleman has ordered twelve copies for his friends. I 
hope to send an order for a hundred soon, from a Ham- 
burgh booksoller. An edition has been cast off in America, 
‘of which a friend assured me he had scon some copies. 1 
‘shall send you a much more sensible letter next week, and 
by a sure hand. Yours,—Oamrbint. 
Po 


‘TO DR, ANDERSON, 


Avrona, Noe. Lath, 1800, 

Duan Doews, 
An opportunity occurring, by a gentleman from 
a Se Serilinaratia pelbopremt nn: 
‘a few linos, although I have found it impossible, from a 
‘reourrence of my ague, to transcribe some of the picces 
| lich T meant to have sent you. I was at first violently 
Satis we VE gama lbgripeceaiegg 

completely. But the symptoms have 

| fe and Te i win il te renee 









and for forty-eight hours at a stretch, consulted 
‘and Grotius, upon the disputed subject of neu- 
At the end of that time, they were exhausted 
and hard study—had a hearty meal of sausages 
kraut, and went to repose ; the dispute being 
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you know, are not explicit about her health, and I have 
heard hitherto nothing but rumours. 

T have now a favour to request from your long-experi- 
enced friendship, which is—to send me, out of any scraps 
of Scottish history, hints or extracts that may yield a few 
notes to my Q. of the N., which is yet in detached pieces. 
‘There is something about this request which you will see 
‘the propriety of keeping secret—not that Iam ashamed of 
assistance from such a respectable quarter—but, because I 
don’t wish people to be talking about a piece, which has 
vexed me by its protracted delay. 1 believe, however, 
that T shall be in sufficient time for the engravings. Wil- 
Jinms wrote me that they would not be finished this year. 
Ff fulfilling this request should be troublesome, I shall drop 
it—but it would be an inestimable favour. My sincere 
respects to your agreeable family, and to all our common 
friends. I shake you by the hand—and wish you, from the 
‘bottom of a grateful and affectionate heart, every blessing 

that worth doserves. I am, my dear sir, yours, &c., 
‘THomas CAMPBrin. 


Early in November Campbell had the pleasure of forming 
aequaintance with 2 young gentleman of family, who was 
then preparing for a tour in the provinces of the Lower 
Danube. Correspondence in taste and sentiment soon led 
te an intimacy which was continued by daily intercourse, 
and promised many future advantages. Of these the most 
important to Campbell was an offer from his new friend 
to take him as his travelling companion into Hungary, 
and to make him a liberal compensation in money for any 
pains he might take in directing his studies. With this 
new prospect before him, he hastens to communicate the 
plan to Mr. Richardson. 
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T got acquainted with a gentleman in Altona—but I must: 
be brief. After hearing the state of my affairs, and I ex- 
plained them frankly, for his inquiries were delicate and 
friendly—he told mo his prospects in life, and his present 
state ; offered me assistance in a generous and delicate 
manner, and pressed me to visit him at Buda, and to make 
his house my home. My words in reply were these :—Mr. 
* * % T have folt so much pleasure in your society, that I 
will accept your invitation, Offers of assistance in any 
other shape I decline with gratitude ; for at present it is 
home and society that I wish for—I alluded to an offer 
which ho made through the medium of a common acquaint- 
‘ance, who is his bosom friend and my well-wisher. It was 
to furnish me with whatever supply was requisite for the 
winter. To this I returned for answer, that I had already 
incurred obligations of a similar nature—that I was un- 
fortunate in my management of money, but that to live 
with him as a friend at Buda would be, perhaps, a mutual 
advantage. On Mr. * * * speaking of the matter himself, 
Trepeated my former expression. He gave me his hand, 
and said with warmth, “I had no idea that I could have 
got you to accompany me—but come. Your society will 
be a pride and an honour.” These strong expressions, 
though they shew an exaggerated idea of my character, I 
know are sincere ; for he shewed his sincerity by distri- 
huting his allowance among the Irish sufferers, and now 
shews his powers of friendship by sharing all his fortune 
with a friend. I looked upon the invitation of an honest 
man as truly welcome. “I mean,” says he, “to settle at 
Buda, and it would be my pride to seo you sottled along 
with me.” It would have been improper to have left him 
in the dark with regard to my plans. Mr.* * *, said I, 
you know the value of a friend—the dearest I have on 
earth is coming to Germany in summer. I believe my 














T shall accompany him down the 
‘The idea of your travelling alone pains my heart. 


desiins the Gomnans giv of ts vineyards 
and Agrin! 
, my most valued friend, T must tell you one prin- 
Rpt eating. Alionsi--1/ clay cniiasctveatie 
‘me at Hamburgh, or come by way of Saxony. It is 
unpleasing route. Come to me by way of France. 
sad want not to be able to tell foreigners anything 
u. You must visit London first; and to see 
on your route, is also worthy of your liberality. 
it me to advise you. If peace do not happen, 
‘passport. It is easily found in London ; and the 
h will not be disposed to injure you, when they allowed 
cross their army with a simple note from a Colonel 
in their service. Let alone economy till you 
some resting-place, or travel upon walking oxpe~ 
Hungary. I have considerod your ease, and can 
ak with decision, In your situation, it is best to 
first, By satekan travel dn} ani esiraportace 





























‘was not to be of age until May ; but it was concerted 
he attained his majority, he should start for Gecmany. 








ng last evening J find Ihave 
Tt will 





nd as his tutor. It is of so 
© determined to cross the 
tible with your scheme of 
Bettas do not 


of what has been said in this 













wel together, and that you 
sireme modesty and amiable 
T.c, 


ik, RICHARDSON. 


AUTON A, Dee, 1646, 1800, 

#t finished yours of Noy, 25th, It is 
‘best of friends, and I the happiest of 
ig sufficient for a cold winter, and 
come smiling together, this heart 
happiness to contain; but as to my 
ad my subsequent one regarding * *, 
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itional promise from him, my word is not 
n¢ Tan jain him a month, oF « trelvemonth, 
at Buda. 
perhaps : nine months journeying in Bohe- 
_ Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, will surely 
Ee ae Poems, Novels, and 
‘here or other. Such fits of thinking 
of an evening, as nothing but your presence 
I am a sad depondont creature! My 
ill be in your hands, liko the ponny-piece 
10 gives it to his mama to keep—being unfit 
mself, This is nonsense, you will say. Not 
* *, amiable as he is, could not flatter me, 
ours for the corner-stone of my happiness. 
ll meet soon.—We shall sit in this anug little 
T now sit,—We shall talk over the dear 
spent with you, and plan for those of the 
a * * * * 


ter, however, here—The frost is begun,—I 
likely that I shall be home, Join me early 
will need no great money, and you can 
d* for your agent. It is true enough, 
for Perry. 1 expect you to be the bearer 
him—for you must come by way of London, 
from the renewal of hostilities, is not likely 

e But Paris we shall visit together. Bring 
as-we shall certainly walk. Tony MacCann, a 
Trishman, walkod betwoon Bergen in Norway, 

even guincas—near soventecn hundred miles! 
May is hot month in Germany ; and we 
‘in March, early, Our best chance is to 
equipped with a very light cloak over thin 
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cipal scenes, or if connected with anything describable, 
Do see the same from the west. Is Benledi or Benlomond 
visible? What can be said of that view? Look from the 
tastle, and sce what views it can possibly afford 4 What is 
there remarkable about the Abbey? and where is the place 
of “refuge?” Roslin Castle—try, my dear friend, what 
tan be done with that. 
* * * * * 

‘The subject, I think seriously, is capital—I have got 
an episode to the College, which pleases me. As to my 
Jabours this summer, they have been but ineffectual. 
God knows what a state of spirits I have enjoyed. “But 
there is one piece, on the Valley of Hldurn, which I think 
‘woll-polished and classical. “ Wallace” is bold and irre= 

f its merit Iam more doubtful. The “ Exile of 
Brin” pleases Tony MacCann and his brethren. TI would 
send Perry my Latin verses on the Deer, but you will see 
‘the subject is taken into the * Valley of Eldurn.” Try, for 
‘God's sake, to be out early in March—English guineas are 
the best money you can bring. Secresy and despatch— 
Tsealth and fraternity! My love to the dear—dear Gra 
hhames and Hills, Why docs Jemmy never write to me? 
When the day of our meeting comes, think how I shall 
rejoice! “Begone, dull caro!” 1 request your’ caution 
most earnestly, about what I have said about the Queen of 
the North. Keep up the public mind. We shall do it this 
summer in our halting-place, [ expect you to be the 
bearer of the materials. TO: 


‘TO MR, RIGHARDSON, 
Axrona, December 254k, 1800, 


ha °, a laid down Polybius, and delighted 
myself with a golden anticipation of the days when we 
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a sk ceneey aomed Bi 


s excites.—I fecl as if the die were oast- 


ca cite! Tf you come, I see lightsome 
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Intely? Scott answered, ‘Nothing that I have heard of, 
except a small fugitive piece called ‘The Potition of the 
Beochen Tree?’ My sistor asked if he had seen it, He 
said he had not, but that he had heard it much praised, 
and said, that it did not in any degree lessen his fame. I 
here cut in and stated, that J had ‘The Petition of a 

Beechen Tree!’ ‘ You have the petition of a Beechen 
‘Tree?’ with a sneer; as if they considered me no con- 
hoisseur, and as not entitled to talk about such matters. I 
now went over the story of what passed between the ladies 
and myself, in ‘the garden at Ardwell, and said I conjec- 
tured that some one of the ladies had composed it. I was 
asked to produce it, which I did, when Tom Scott read it, 
tnd instantly said, * That is Campbell's ‘Beechen Tree !?? 
He at the samo time said “If any other person has sent it 
to youas their own, it is a plagiarism.’ T answered, ‘that 
Tdid not believe that any of the ladies had sent it as their 
own—that this was mere conjecture.’ Some time subse- 
quently, I met one of the ladies (Miss Grace Maxwell) at 
her uncle's, Colonel Maxwell, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
‘This Indy asked me if ever I had received ‘The Petition of 
a Beechen Tree?’ On saying I had done so, Miss Max- 
well told me that her sisters and herself were intimate 
With Miss Campbell, sister of the Poet; and that they 
liad got her to write and ask her brother to intercede in 
behalf of the tree ; that he sent it out, and having made a 
copy of it, she transmitted it to me.” 

_ “Sir Walter Scott,” adds my correspondent, “ expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with my history of the Beechen 
"Pree, and promised to rectify his error upon every oppor- 
‘tunity which might occur," * 


oitta inn Mary MCalloch, of Ardwoll, Bnq, datod Anell, 
, Tith February, 1946. 


a 
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The Latin rhymes are very uncouth, and hardly admit 
even of a free translation ; but I have made an attempt to 
mould the leading thoughts of this martial effusion of the= 
Hungarian muse into English verse.” 


LAUDOHN’S ATTACK. 
Rise, ye Croates, fierce and strong, 
Form the front, and march along! 
‘And gather fast ye gallant men 
From Nona and from Warrasden, 
‘Whose sunny mountains nurse a line 
Generous as her fiery wine. 


Hosts of Buda ! hither bring 
The bloody flag and eagle wing : 
Ye that drink the rapid stream 
Fast by walléd Salanktme. 

Ranks of Agria !—head and heel 
Sheathed in adamantine steel— 
Quit the woodlands and the boar, 
Ye hunters wild, on Drava’s shore ; 
‘And ye that hew her oaken wood, 
Brown with lusty hardihood— 

The trumpets sound, the colours fly, 
‘And Laudobun leads to victory ! 


Hark! the summons loud and strong, 
“Follow soldiers! march slong!” 
Every baron, sword in hand, 

Rides before his gallant band! 

The vulture, screaming for his food, 
Conducts ye to his fields of blood. 
‘Men of Austria! mark around, 
Classic fields and holy ground ! 

For here were deeds of glory done, 
And battles by our fathers won— 
Fathers, who bequeathed to you 
Their country and their courage too ! 


Heirs of plunder and renown, 
‘Hew the squadrons—hew them down! 
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native homes.” It was “a great favourite with Anthony 
MacCann and his brethren,” and was often sung and recited 
buch in their evening meetings and in their solitary walks 
in the country. His composition of this popular song, 
and his cordial svmpathy. felt and expressed on all occa- 
‘sions in their unhappy fortunes, identified the Poet with all 
the hones and foars of the exiles, and will long endear his 
memory 70 their descendants, with whom, in his latter days, 
be hai atten the pleasure of renewing the friendly contract. 

The ~ O3e 1 Winter.” transmitted about the same time, 
xni pohhshes om the 30th Jamuary, is perhaps the most 
vishorsiy fished of the lyrics composed in Germany. 
The jobowine stansa depicts the actual warfare of which 
be was Sl 2 witness — 





+ Run sins square, O ing of donds! 
The sale am bis airy shronds; 
Wher wok and earns strew the steep, 





Pour om vomier tented shores, 
Where the Ridne's heved billow freezes, 
Ue che Gack teow Danube roars, 

OB wends of winner! Bet ye there 
1x many a Seep and dying groan ; 
Ox sears, ve Semons of the midnight air, 
AS shricks and thunders louder than your own. 
Aas! even your ushallowed breath 
May spare the victim fallen Jow ; 
‘Bur man will ask no trace to death— 
No bounds to human woe.”” 


The last of the pieces enumerated in a letter to Dr. 

Anderson, was his noble song—~Ye Mariners of England.” * 
The subject, first suggested by hearing the air played in - 
the house of one of his friends in Edinburgh, returned with . 
double force when the rumour of open war with “the North” * 
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previous journey to Ratisbon in July, he appears to have 
followed the course of the Elbe to Dresden, and then pro 
ceeded through Zwickau, Bareuth, and Amberg, to the seat 
of war onthe Danube. This journey, either north or south, 
allowing time to examine the numerous curiosities by the 
way, witha halt of somo days at Leipsic, must have taken 
him nearly 2 month—for he complains that the travelling 

‘was very slow in Saxony, where, until the French 

their paco, it was rarely that the postillions could be coaxed 
into 4 trot. Another portion of Campbell's tour, involved 
im Some uncertainty, was “a jaunt to the south, which 
did not improve his spirits, or his finances.” But as he 
tad early meditated an excursion to Munich, whore Moreau 
had his head-quarters, and speaks of having “traversed 
the French army,” it was probably on this occasion that 
Ie penetrated as far as Salzburg: but as his absence 
from Ratisbon did not exceed a fortnight, it is doubtful 
whether he pushed his advonturcs beyond Bavaria and 
‘the Styrian frontier. 

“The personal account which he gave of the fields of 
hattle near Ratisbon, and at Ingolstadt—both of which he 
Witnested, one during the action and the other very soon 

to have been often confounded im 

| “ Memoirs of Campbell” with that of Hohenlinden, «I 

| well remember,” says a friend of the Poet, “ his mentioning, 
‘on his return to Edinburgh, that he was on the field the 
rafter tho battlo ; and how deeply he was affected by 
seene. On seeing the multitude of slain strewn 

on the field, and observing their aspect and features, as 
composed in death, he thought that the Austrians and 

| were the finest race on the face of the carth, 
that they were mon of singular bravery and determi- 
nation, ‘Their disaster he attributed to the ignorance 
‘and apathy, if not treachory, of their officers, who were 


| 




















'—ANACHRONIEMH CORRECTED. 
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‘the sight of Ingolstadt in ruins,” were scenes 
referred in after-lifo, as exhibiting all the 
T never heard him describe tho “field of 
although, if he visited Munich at the 
then “coming events cast their shadows 
may haye taken a cursory survey of the 
the armistice was signed on tho 28th 
and where, two months later, the Austrians 









being now comfortably arranged for the 
sat down to his books with an easy 
read Schiller, Wieland, and Birger by turns, 
from the severer study of Kant ; he took 
into the country, and cultivated the society into 
‘accidentally thrown—particularly that of his 
with whom he expected to travel in Hungary. 
of a British squadron in the Elbe, and the 
d Nelson to Hamburgh in the autumn, were 
of much political excitement, as well as of social 
~ Of the latter description was the splendid enter= 
‘given to the “ Hero of the Nile,” by the British 
joir public hall and gardens, called the Bowling- 
his lordship proposed for a toast—* May the 
who shut their gates against their friends, 

1 to shut them against their enemios."* 







ug year found Campbell still at Altona—in the 
which he had occupied since his return 
tl geen shaking th chy, glen oh dinate Se 


hat mga wn peri to pa—Drrig iY 
th Klopstock at his house, No. 282, in the Koenigr- 





inthe, mm 
s TEs 
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State of our projects, 1 must put you to the trouble of 
another postage, The ‘more I think of noxt summer, the 
more transported I am with the hopes of novelty, happi- 
ness, and improvement. When I look back to the causos 
which prevented me, last season, from filling a copious 
Diary with materials for an interesting tour, I find that it 
arose solely from the want of that social stimulus tomy 
mind, that comfortable support to my industry, which your 

ion would afford. You may well conceive the 
state of a solitary traveller ; fatigue, the insolenco of 
Strangers, uncertainty, and melancholy, are in danger of 
overtaking the hardiest upon a hermit expedition, You 
could not, even yourself, though always mild and cheerful, 
support the horrors of sucha campaign, Together—let it 
vain blood and old wigs, lot the Germans hunt us like wild 
boars, let our beds be straw, our food chopped hay, and 
our clothes enckcloth and ashes—wo shall at least be tolera~ 
Bly happy! In all my wide and comprehensivo maledie- 
tions upon the human race, I have always left you out, a8 
an exception ! Rea impoenible T oan ever:irant:hapgioeas 
‘in your company. 

We shall make a tour with all the inquisitive activity of 
aminds that wish to receive new impressions themsolves, 
and communicate their effect to others. We shall jot upon 
‘our blotter the events of the day, extend these remarks at 
‘our halting places, when wo take lodgings in any of the 

We shall mine our way into libraries, and 
pluck from the shelves every yolume that can instruct us 
in the curiosities of the country which we visit. The labour 
of quoting, transcribing, arranging, moralising, shall be in 
common ; we shall intersperse it with studs of poctry, and 
‘Poetry, a8 I have always maintained, is to be indebted to 
art and study, as well as every other pursuit. Finally, we 
‘shall sell our copyright and publish with our joint namea 


= 
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idea of leaving my honour unfulfilled. I expect, beside 
picces to Perry, to have much done in it before you come 
‘out ; but for want of matter I cannot possibly perfect it 
till then. find this subject fortilo in good episodes, The 
parting apostrophe to Edinburgh is supposed to be from 
ship-board by moonlight. The feelings of my heart are 
still as warm to it as they were when I saw it vanishing. 
Tthen mean to transport myself in imagination to the 
Castle-height, and describe tho sonsations that would 


deseribe the view from Queen-street ; then, if anything 
Tomantic or classical can be connected with it, any of the 
Mountain scenery obvious to the eye from that point, The 
Plain pastoral sublimity of Arthur's Seat is next to be 
noticed—and if any scone be visible from thence, it will 
find a place in the poom. One of the places of Mary's 
refuge is to be seen from its top. After a sketch of the 
murder-closet of Rizzio, and the hall of the Scottish 
‘Kings, an episode on the College will conclude the poem. 
. * * * * * 


‘But so serious are my foars upon the event of this poem, 
that unless I get my darkness dispelled upon the ques- 
‘tions I haye asked above,* I do not seo any way of extri- 
‘eating my pledged honour but that of returning homo to 
Britain, and staying some time on the spot—for to fulfil my 
‘engagement Tam determined. * * * TC 


_ Tn the meantime, the true state of public affairs became 
own. Denmark was understood to be “French at heart ; 
to co-operate in the views of France ; to recognise 


* Qoeations respeeting the history, tenditions, and scenery of Edinburgh, 
ge nert ra examine bare leering bore, ‘See page 309. 
VOL. te 
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TO MR, RICHARDSON, 
Ar Sea, Cuxuavun Roaps, 1844 Merch, 1801, 
Ws have got past. Glucketadt, beyond expectation 
and without opposition from the Danish batteries ; but: still 
‘it appears that war with Prussia is inevitable, The conso- 
quence of such a war is the cutting off all correspondence 
with the Continent; so that if an Englishman remains 
longer in Germany, he must remain at the peril of being 
exeluded from connexion with home. All ports will be 
shut against us. Emden is already Prussian—Dantaic also 
—Blsineur Danish—Hamburgh and Ouxhavon Prussian— 
fade. There will be no connexion but by neutral bottoms ; 
and what are these neutrals but a few Americans which, 
ly the naturo of the contest at sea, must be continually 
arrested by either party ; for the Russians and British are 
determined to seize on all vessels, neutral or not, going 
eee seers port, so that even Amerigan colours will 


be no security. 
 Thope I need not enter at large into my reasons for 
toming home. I aasure you no man in his senses would 
temain on the Continent at present, if he was not inde- 
pendent of any connexion with Britain; and you know, 
ty dear John, neither of us can propose to reside in a 
foreign country, intercepted altogether, for an indefinite 
‘tim®, from corresyiondence with home. Imperious cireum- 
Btances must determine us to wait at home, and confine 
‘our trayels to England and Ireland, till peace arrive, I 
return home; and, God knows, the prospect of a meeting 
owith my friend ia the most endearing cireumstance in this 
n measure, 
‘My only fear is—and I have room for such apprehen- 
‘Sion—that you may not have received my last, informing 
een, in sufficient timo, Unless this be the 


aad 
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anchor, and clearmg Cuxhaven Roads, stood out to sea, 
The passage was very tedious. The captain's destination 
was Leith; but just as they were left by the convoy, and 
eame in sight of land, they were spied by a Danish priva- 
teer and chased into Yarmouth. Hore Campbell landed, 

and paying his passaye-money to Captain Bruce, took a 
seat in the mail and proceeded to London. This was on 
the 7th of April. His first visit was to the “ Chronicle ” 
office, where he uxpected to sec Mr, Perry, and receive 
letters from Edinburgh. But in both hopes he was disap- 
pointed. He then wrote to Mr. Richardson, expressing 
great anxiety to see or hear from him, and adding, “I 
am a good deal the worse of my in from Ronni 
but hope soon to be better.” 

A day or two later, so esre ne hg woe 
before I met Mr. Perry, when I was in considerable agita- 
‘tion from the fear of not finding him, and from missing my 
‘old school-fellow Thomson, on whom, exclusive of Mr. P., 
T solely relied for relief—for I landed in London with only 
= few shillings in my pocket. 1 haye found Perry. His 
‘ ceeption was warm and cordial, beyond what I had any 
sight to expect. ‘I will be your friend,’ said the good 
aman. ‘I will be all that you could wish me to be.’ All 
any fears and blue devils are departed. I shall have now 
stime to settle and work ‘a power.” * * Como, my 
‘dear Richardson, and cnhance all the good fortune I enjoy 
sete teens socety! You will be acquainted with 

and must, like me, admire him, His wife is an 

his niece a goddess, Iam over head and ears 

a) Sit tha lattor. Leap into your boots like Lefleur, 
in London to-morrow.” 7.0. 


Dee he posthaiious notes of his first yisit to London, he 
‘Mys—" Calling on Perry one day, he showed me a letter 


— 
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Know not what resolution to take, Is my father—I cannot 
ask you the question—yet alive? It was ill-judgod to tell 
mo but half the truth. But Iknow well that there is no 
room to hope that Iam misinformed! 1 heard the news 
in the stroot ; and, but for my friend Perry, should be left 
this night without a comforter. 
‘The last packet which I expected to hear of on landing at 
brought me no news of my father’s or mother’s 
health—no letter from any friend. 1 still trusted that I 
‘should find all well on arriving at Leith, We were long 
delayed by the equinoctial gales, and at last carried by the 
convoy to Yarmouth Roads Sea-sickness had brought on 
symptoms of a dreadful complaint, which I feared that 
another voyage might have increased. I hurried up to 
London, cherishing an unreasonable hope that I might yet 
500 my father, by returning to Scotland after I had settled 
z correspondence with London. Perry received me with 
such kindness ns raised sensations of satisfaction in my 
Theart, to which it had been long unaccustomed ; for in 
T assure you, I have suffered more hardships 
‘than I showld wish to detail. A much valued friend was 
Jeft—was abandoned in Altona by * * *; aman whose 
wishes to mako mo happy and indopendent, though never 
tealised, were not to be doubted by my affection, That 
valuable and high-spirited young man was humbled—after 
a struggle with concealed misfortunes—to reveal his situa- 
tion, and in sickness to receive assistance from one, whose 
‘sdvancement and establishment in life he had planned but 
& few weeks before, when no reverse of fortune was 
dreaded. His situation required more than my resources 
‘were adequate to impart—but still it provented his feelings 
being wounded by addressing strangers. I did not regret 
share of the hardship ; but I acknowledge that in 
these days of darkness and distress, I had hardly spirit to 








—_— ~~ 
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that, of his seven sons, not one was present to close his 
= 


Dr. Anderson's letter was immediately answered in the 
following terms -— 
TO DR. ANDERSON. 
‘Lonvon (Posr-maux, prit 24), 1801, 
Wirs a heart full of gratitude, my dear and 
Friend, 1 sit down to thank you for such goodness 
‘to my widowed mother, and for relieving my mind from 
tthe horror of incertitude, respecting the last hours of my 
dear father. May the tenderness of attentive friendship 
‘Fepay your benevolence ; and may Heaven send you the 
i years of that good old man, whom you 
‘watched at his last hour like a son: but may your worth, 
=o similar to his, be attended on earth with far more 
prosperity 

‘My dear Doctor, this is no affected gratitude. When I 
think that the father of so many sons was interred by 
strangers, I have no consolation but in one reflection, that 
in you he had the delegate of my affections, if the senti- 
ments of nature can at all be transferred. But yet, to the 
bosom of confidence, I confess that a sore self-accusation 
lies on my heart. I left him in his last days! The 
thought is exceeding bitter. I should not have wept for 
hig loss, if I had shared but his lust benediction. 

You have known and forgiven many errors of my life, 
my dearly valued friend. You know withal, that my 
feelings, though turbulent, are sincere, I ever esteemed— 
Tnow most deeply feel—the value of your friendship, What 
T would say overcomes my power of expression. To have 
been the guardian of my dying father, and the comforter 
of my mother, was more than I deserved, and all that 1 


* For some account of his life and character, we introductory chapter 
page 15—19. 
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Ensure you this last author is one of the most refined 
characters, whose manners and writing may be said to 
***, the man of Greek, is remarkably witty, 

fall of anecdote, quotation, and whim, but so completely 
closeted in his own conceit, that the conversation or praise 
of others can find no admission to his audience. He is a 
pedant of rare originality. Imagine (if you never saw 
him) a fleshless, pale figure, with a small, black-bearded, 
quizzical chin, a mouth eternally contracting and expand- 
dng, with some facetious squib from Joe Miller or Aristo- 
phanes ; a nose, arch in meaning as well as shape ; dark 
eyebrows, knitting and closing in harmony with his mouth; 
‘a full, large brow, expressive of genius; and long, black, 
greasy hair ; with « halter.of a neckeloth, tied over his 
red under-waistcoat, in place of his neck. All this, with 
threadbare cassimero raiment over his spare limbs, and a 
fine dusty blue coat, composes the full-length portrait of 

ee 
T have dined with Dr. Burney—To-morrow I dine, by 
Lord Holland’s invitation, at a Literary Club, where I 
expect to be introduced to Mackintosh. If wisdom were 
infectious, I might learn something among these worthies.”” 
* * * * * 


Tuomas CAMPBELL. 


Immediately after despatching this letter, Campbell left 
the metropolis on a visit to his mother; and from his 
memoranda of that year, I select the following anec- 
dote -— \ 

“Returning to Edinburgh by sea, a lady, passenger by 
the same ship, who bad read my pooms—but was personally 

with me,—told me to my utter astonishment 
that I had been arrested in London for high treason—was 
confined to the Tower, and oxpected to be executed! 1 
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‘until I met him on the deck. But 


Ah, then what shall Ido?” quoth the sheriff; ‘Ido 


examination at my office in the course 
P 
that I will,” said I, ‘to the most rigorons exami- 
can establish, At what hour? after dinner?’— 
3 : 


o'clock.’ 

‘ell, to the office I went, and there were clerks ready 
“my answers. I forgot, however, to mention 

going ashore at Yarmouth, I had left a box full of 

and letters to be forwarded to Edinburgh. These 


‘that the sheriff began to smoke the whole bubble, 
“This comes of trusting to Hamburgh spy!’—Mr. 
/ he said, ‘this is a cold wet evening—what do 


h all my heart,’ said 1; and, among my treason- 
rs, was found a copy of “Ye Mariners of 


ey wore liberal and mereifal towards Donovan. At 
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spirits had improved; and, writing in high glee to Mr. 
Richardson, then in London, he says:—* Oh, how my heart 


nemo a expected edie. Ob, Jobe F when 
you come back to ‘Old Reckie!’ .. When wo are 
both married to two angels without wings—you in your 
gilded gig—I in my schoolmaster’s wig!—shall we not 
be happy? .- My mind is now at ease: Williams has 
been polite about the ‘Queen of the North.’ , I can pro= 
mise to write by the hour .. 1 am going, in two months, 


It was very evident that, from his pilgrimage in Germany, 
“Campbell returned home a warm and consistent patriot. 
|His heart throbbed at the sight, of the old Castle ;” and as 
the Queen of the North reappeared all in her romantic 
‘beauty, the sentiments of tho “Last Minstrel”—for the poem 
(was not yet known—wero prodominant in his mind ;— 


* Breathes there the man, with aoul so doad, 
Who never to himmelf hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land 1" 
Whoo heart bath ne'er within kim burned, 
As home his footsteps ho huth turned 

From wandering on o forcigu steand |" 


you. 1. un 











desultory course of travelling had thrown in his way; 
by their advice he was guided during the Teuisiarioh 


to snd sty paki es ae to joins He fowad 
* quantam ocolix anime tam procal ibit amor." 
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his return home, But as a “thousand namos” were 
required to render the speculation safe and profitable, he 
was recommended to visit London—where he had warm 
friends and admirers—and there complete the number, and 
revise the edition as it issued from Bensley’s press. He 
was detained, however, by accidental circumstances in 
Edinburgh much later than he intended; and to this 
delay we aro indebted for a poom, known to vory faw 
even of his intimate friends, and never printed. 

During the summer, the dearth of provisions had so 
tuch increased, that several riots—particularly at “the 
new year "—took place in Edinburgh, which it required 
military interference to suppress. These riots were called 
“meal-mobs,” and were generally composed of fish- 
women —“ the Poissardes of Newhaven and Mussel- 
Vurgh”—ngainst whom tho magistrates found it vory 
difficult to act. The consciousness of this emboldened 
the insurgents, who paraded the streets in numerous 
bands—broke open the meal-stores and bakers’ shops, 
‘and indulged in acts of wanton violence and provocation. 
Of these turbulent meetings, and collisions between the 
rioters and the police, Campbell was no unconcerned 
‘spectator, and the result was a mock-heroic poem called 
the Mobiade.-—Thero is good reason to believe that his 

share in various difficulties, at that moment, was 
both severe and Jasting- But he was in that mood of 
mind which sports at bitterness : and while he felt his own 
private cares, and sympathized in the public distress, ho 
assumed the part—though alien to his native character-— 
‘of converting tragic realities to the purpose of burlesque 
‘description—taking for his motto— 
“Bid that welcome 
Which comes to ponish us, and we punish it, 
‘Sceming to bear it lightly.” 
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Nymphs! your bold hands, in dearth's alarining hour, 
‘Swing the hmge jorden, hurl the flinty shower ; 
‘Drag the seared miner from his hoarded crops, 

And storm the hucksters in their barréd shopa ; 

‘Deal the brown loaves, sweet grain, and mealy roots,* 
‘And pelt proud provosts in their gala suits! 


‘Thus, when Monopoly's briarean hauls 

‘Had dragg’d her harrow o’cr » hundred lands ; 
But chief, the terrors of her gorgon frown 

‘Mod scared Edina’s faint ond famish’d town ; 
‘Then Want, the griffin, champ'd with iron claws, 
‘Our shuddering hearts sad agonixing maws; 
‘Chased from our plunder’d boards each glad regalo 
‘Of vermeil ham, brown beef, and buxom ale! 

Ab me! no strepent goose, at Christmns-tide, 
‘Hiss'd in tho strangler’s hund, and kick’d and died | 
‘No trembling jellies, nor ambrosia! pie, 

Reguled the liquorish mouth nnd longing eye. 
‘Red sunk December's lust dishonour’d sun, 

‘And the young rnaw’s-par pass’d without a bun! 


‘Nymphs! in that hour with pattcring stops yeran, 
And roused to nobler deods the soul of mun; 

Call’d tho fierce tribes, impatient of their doom, 
‘From shadowy booth, dark shop, and sounding loom ; 
Lured the young ‘prentico with seductive art, 

‘And train’d to glory his cnamour’d heart | 


‘Then sprung each patriot from hie lowly den ; 
Even tailors would avenge the rights of men! 
Huceaing barbers swell the marching line, 
Whose wloe hands trim the human face divine.” 
Swoeps, in their panoply of eoot reveal'd, 

‘The glorious bosom of destruction wield ; 

Their leathorn aprons Crispian heroes stock 
With tingling brick, huge tiles, and masny rock 2 
. . : . . 





‘Now in divisions march the marshall’d band, 
‘Troop follows troop, and blackens all the land ; 


* Barloy-leaves and potatoos, 


= 
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No battoring beam, loud axe, or sounding saw, 

Barat on the dmgon-guurded doors of law ! 

For them no friendly portal shall expand, 

Nor high deliverer wave his angel wand ; 

No visitant for them the path prepares 

‘Thro’ sentried gates, dark vaults, and winding stairs; 

Save when that dreadful foe—who oft reveals 

‘Dismantled heroes at his chariot wheels— 

With red-robed spearmen, and the sound of drums, 

Nine-tail’d Bushaw, tho savage Hangman comes! 

. - . . . 

Bat say, fair Heroines of my vent'rous song ! 

‘Where next your stormy thousands rnsh'd along? 

For fainter now the groans of Bridewell grew, 

And more remote the mountain stroamer flew, 

Whose airy length, expanded to the blast, 

Waves o'er the tall and telegraphic mast ! 

Hore (but a mightier voico rvcals her home !) 

My desultory Muse would love to roam - 

And other charms than yours, «weet nymphs, to sing, 

Rest on the Calton height her wearled wing! . . . 

. . . . . 
‘Fair salutary spot! where Health inhales 

Her freshest fourtains, and her purest gales 5 

Tlove thy homely name's familiar sound, 

‘Thon gro Parnatwue of my native ground ! 

Mount of my youth! while yot the poct's head 

Peep'd from you high and besv'u-aspiring shed, 

O'erlooking far Edina’s gilded vanes, 

‘And all her dusky wilderness of Innes. 

What time, sublimely lodged! he inouited higher 

Than Attic station with is Sootian lyre; 

And, warm in fancy’s castle-building hour, 

Sung to the shelter of his sky-light bower.* 

“Twus then, swect hill! imagination drow 

Thy winding walk some paradise in view | 

Fach white-robed nymph that sail’d thy terrace round, 

Seem’d like a goddess on Elysian ground, 


* Tho Poot's lodgings on tho High-terrace, Leith Walk. 
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Then spread Itusion, with her pencil warm, 
Unearthly hues on every meaner form ; 

Wings on the grazing horse appear'd to grow, 
And Delphian woods to wave, and Helicon to flow. 


‘Nor ceased my day-dream till the waning hours 
‘Had shook fair Fancy from her throne of flowers ; 
And o'er my heart emotions, less divine, 
Imperious warn’d th’esurient bard to dine! 
Yet—when my bell its awful summons rung, 
And menial Mary heard its iron tongue— 

Not in plebeian prose, I spoke aloud, 

When mortal wants th’ immortal spirit bow’d : 
TH woald it suit to ask a poet’s food 

In vulgar phrase, ignobly understood! 

Then stood the culinary maiden dumb, 

And slowly twirl’d each circumvolvent thumb, 
Astounded—list’ning to the voice sublime 
Of oral thunders, and Iambic rhyme -— 

Bring me the beef—the dalcet pudding bring ! 
‘Or fry the mad-lark’s * odoriferous wing ; 

Or simmering greens, with soft rotation turn, 
Champ'd in the luscious treasure of the churn! 
‘Then pour the brown ale, rich as ever ran 

‘From Balder’s horn, or Odin’s creamy can! 
Blest in that honest draught, let none repine 
For neet'rous noyean, or ambrosial wine ; 
But—lest my waning wealth refuse to raise 

So fair a feast, in these degenerate days— 

‘Take from this splendid shilling, what may find 
‘Some sweet refection of a sober mind— 

Yon earth-born apple, vegetable grace 

Of Erin’s sons—a blunder-loving race ; 

‘Well could that food of bulls delight me now, 
Mixt with the mantling beverage of the cow ; 
‘My vaceine milk, on *tatoes sweet should pour, 
And fruit and liquor charm one fairy-footed hour ! 
. . . ry . . 


* The poetical name for a pig, principally used in the elegant phraseology of 
Kilmainham jail, TG 
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‘Such were my humble themes of other time, 
‘Yeredarm'd heroines of my native clime ! 
Ere got tho Muso of unnmbitious days 
‘Mad over sung, or hoped to sing, your praise. 
For other nymphs beguiled my busy brains 
‘To lovorsick odes, and honey-suckle strains ; 
What time, ermtic o'er my nightly roof, 
Grimalkin-warblers caterwaul’d loaf; 
‘Or sportive, through the grovos of chimneys sprang, 
And “all night long their am'rous deseant sung.” 
‘Then lower themes for you, the Poot: spurns 
‘Solo in his honrt the patriot passion burns ! 


. . . . . . 


TO. 


The Poet's introduction to the late Lord Minto took 
place in the course of the autumn ;* and this incident in 
the history of his oarly friondships was expected to operate 
in his favour. Having returned from Vienna, where he 
had lately resided as Envoy Extraordinary, his lordship was 
‘spending the recess in Scotland ; and desirous, perhaps, to 
hear the young traveller's account of his recent visit to the 
‘seat of war, invited him to his house at Minto. His obser- 
vations, which Lord Minto could test by his own expo- 
rience in German affairs, were found to be shrowd and 
accurate ; whilst his information respecting the war in 
Bavaria, being drawn from personal recollection, was 

and perhaps useful to that profound politician. 
On other subjects his conversation was equally animated, 
frank, and original ; and Lord Minto, who had a fine taste 
for poetry, encouraged his efforts, and flattered him with 
the prospects of advancement, The visit terminated very 
much to the satisfaction of the peer and the Poet; and 
when the Intter took leave of his noble patron, he was 


* At the house of Profesor Dugald Stewart. 
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“had added the name of Roscoe to the very first rank of 
English classical historians ;” and his society being courted 
by all who had either taste or talent for polite literature, 
Campbell found at his hospitable table an inexhaustible 
fand of observation and improvement. 

At Liverpool he had a recurrence of his German ague, 
which surprised him in the midst of his social friends and 
confined him for some days, But by the kindness of Mr, 
Roscoe, and the skill of Dr. Currie, he was soon restored 
to marching order ; and after several weeks spent in their 
‘congenial society, he started for London. At Lord Minto’s 
residence, in Hanover Square, a “Poet's room” was pre- 
pared for his reception ; and there, according to invitation, 
he took up his residence for the season. His lordship, it 
is understood, availed himself occasionally of his services 
‘fs secretary ; but this duty was very light, Campbell 
was now master of his time, and had tho best opportu- 
‘hnities of making a favourable début in London society, 
He had brought with him numerous letters from Liverpool, 
which, in addition to the introduction which Lord 
Minto's patronage afforded, supplied him with all that 
could be desired on that score. At Mr. Perry's table he 
met the same distinguished men, who had bid him 
welcome on his arrival from Germany ; and at tho King 
of Clubs, to which he was introduced by Lord Holland, he 
found much to stimulate his genius, expand his views, 
and improve his taste. 

A sketch of this literary Club is thus recorded, in one of 
his letters: —"Mackintosh, the ‘Vindici@ Gallice,’ was par 
‘Tho Musos, starting from their trance, revive, 

‘And, at their Roncon's * bidding, wake and live.” 








© Huie musce indulgent omnet: tune porcit Apolla—Pors. of Lit. Sth 
‘Edition, 1798. 
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found myself in spirits to call mponithie paetality oO Mons 





persons whose acquaintance I have formed, = * 
thing lege etre mgr 
‘which I threw into the fire ; for, unless one has pleasant 
‘thoughts to communicate, what is the use of correspond= 
ence { Horner * would inform you of my present resi- 
dence. Lord Minto has shown mo great kindness, and 
conferred that kindness with delicacy. At an early period 
of our acquaintance, I had a conversation with him on the 
subject of politics, in which it was my design that 
have my confession of faith ; and, if that were 
I told him that my principles were repub- 
that my opinion of tho practicability of a 
form of government had not been is 
by all that had happened in the French revolu- 









judgment. Tsee him but oneo a day, at break- 
is abroad the rest of the day. His conversa- 
yory instructive, from his intimate acquaintance 
eal facts and characters ; and, though his creed 
favourable to political liberty, it has no mixture of 


asperity. 

+ has beon dished up at our breakfast for 
t. Tadore him as a second Kosciusko ; and his 
‘oq, MP, an active and warm-hearted fivud of the 
ae 


of St. Domingo, “ whore 
alae 
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by my long silence ; and to assure you that it arose from 
‘no want of sensibility to the kind and warm interest which 
you have taken in my welfare. To almost all my friends 
1 have been equally faulty in neglecting to show my 
remembrance of their friendship by correspondence. Yet 
T cannot call my deficiency by so harsh a name as neglect ; 
for at the very moment when my sentiments of estoom 
owere most lively, I have found myself most unfit for the 
duty of writing. 

T reserve till the time of our meeting, which will be very 
soon, a particular account of my adventures in London, 
Tord Minto has for a long time past proposed to go to 
‘Minto ; and as I saw no convenient possibility of my book 
appearing before winter, I thought proper to accept of his 
invitation to spend part of the summer at Minto. When 
we came as far as Newcastle, his lordship received the un- 
‘weleame intelligence of the scarlet fever being in his family, 
T thought it better to defer my visit, and have accordingly 
taken out my ticket for Edinburgh. I am just about to 
step into the coach. If I had time, I would transcribe for 
you my last piece, “Lochiel,” a furious war prophecy ; 
‘but I shall have the pleasure of hearing you read it with 
your own Aands. I am, my dear Scott, most sincerely 
yours— Twos, Campren, 


‘ Te was justly remarked by a late physician of much ex- 
perience, that vigorous bodily health and great aptitude for 
|" poetry are rarely united in the same frame, The rule has 
Deriasitioos:; but the disposition to study is generally 
in.an inverse ratio to a state of physical strongth—the tono 
‘of which may be lowered without projudice to the highest 
‘Operations of the mind. Health and elastic spirits have a 
fatural tendency to carry their possessor into active pursuits 
away from study ; whilst delicate hoalth and a languid 


— 
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and mountains, and wish that I had the Muse of Minto 
beside me, to indite that congratulation in numbers worthy 
‘of the scene, 

Treturned to Edinburgh—not, to be sure, with all the 
satisfaction that one would focl in retiring to a paternal 
home and estate; but not without sincere delight in 
visiting the scene of so many friends and favourites. I 
have seen the worthy family of Lothian-House ; and, 

on receipt of your lordship’s letter, commu- 

nicated to them the agreeable nows of your young ones 
being recovered. Nothing could be so agreeable to me as 
to embrace your lordship's invitation to set out to Minto 
Be te yan cog ther rexpoctig any healt tg 
rather increased than diminished, and my spirits being in 
‘consequence subject to alarm and depression, I should | 
wish to continue a little longer under that advice in which 
I confide so implicitly; and to become a strong and 

wight before I set off for Minto, to enter the lista 
with Bruce and Wallace.* 

Thaye shown Lochiel to several friends here, and have 
found your lordship’s idea of the vulgarity of “ hanging” 
‘more than once suggested. I own, however, that I am not 
£0 lost to paternal affection as to have my eyes opened 
to the defects of my youngest fugitive. As to danging, 
T have still a strong hankering after that punishment, 
from haying learnt accidentally that Lochiel’s brother 
actually suffered that death. Whether it might be proper 
to describe the process of hanging or not, I certainly think 
that some advantage might be taken of the above fact, in 

the horror of the wizard’s address. As soon 
Sit Bara yl tis piace into’ its regenerated’ state, I-will 
“send it to your lordship, probably in two or three days. 


A sateen abi, nto a poor which waa to have ongnged hin attention: 


= ‘ 


mud 


LOCHIEL AND HOHENLINDEN—ANECDOTE. 


1. 1—14. Loomer, Locutmt, boware of the day 


Proud chieftain! whove towers on the mountain shall burn, &e., 


When the Lowlands sball meet thee in battle areay! 
For a field of the dead rushes rod on my sight, 
‘And tho clans of Culloden aro scattered in fight, 


“They rally, they bleed for their country and crown 
“Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
“Proud Cumberland yprances, insulting tho alain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain, 
Bat hark} trough the fast flashing lightuings of war, 
™ What stecd to the desert flies frantic and far? 
"Tis thine, oh Glenullin! whose bride shall await 
* Like a love-lighted watch-fire all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rier is there; 
But its bridle is red with the slgn of despair!” 

. * . . 


was thus extended and improved :— 


133. 


ian 


“Ob, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 

“ Whose banners arine on the battlement’s height, 
“Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn,” 
Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return | 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
‘And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood ! 


Valse wieard, avnunt! I have marshalled say clan = 
‘Their swords are o thousand , their bosoms are one / 
‘They are tene to the last of their blood and their breath, 
Anil like reapers descend to the harvest of death ! 
™ Then, welcome be Cumberland's ated to the shock | 
“Tat him dash his prond foam Ike a wave on the rock ! 
"But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
 Whien Albin her elaymore indignantly draws ; 
© When her bonneted Chieftains to victory crowd 
* Clanronald the dauntless, und Moray the proud — 
‘Al plaided snd plumed in their tartan array, &e. 
. . . . . 


‘Down, soothiless insulter! [trust not the tale; 
‘For never shall Albin such destiny meet, 
‘So black with dishonour, 90 foul with retreat ! 
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“Sir, are you ill?” inquired the servant. “Ill! never 
otter in my life. Leave me the candle, and oblige mo 
with a cup of tea as soon as possible.” He then started 
to his feet, seized hold of the pen, and wrote down the 
“happy thought ;” but as he wrote, changed the words 
“events to come,” into coming events, as it now stands in 
the text. Looking to his watch, he observed that it was 
‘two o'clock !—the right hour for a poet’s dream ; and over 
his “cup of tea” he completed the first sketch of Lochiel. 
‘These two poems fully sustained the author's previous 
reputation. In a letter to the Rev, A. Alison, Mr, Telford 
has recorded his own admiration, to which the publie voice 

responded, Writing from Salop, July 5, 1802, 
he says—"T am absolutely vain of Thomas Campbell. 
‘Thoro never was anything like him—he is the very spirit 
of Parnassus. Have you seen his Lochiel?* He will 
surpass everything, ancient or modern—your Pindara, 
your Drydens, and your Grays. I expect nothing short of 
a Scotch Milton, a Shakspeare, or something more than 
either! Thope he will take up a subject which will oblige 
him to collect all his powers, and exert them in a manner 
that will stamp their value to the latest posterity.—T. T.” 


In the hope expressed with so much kindly enthusiasm, 
every friend of the Poet sympathised. Many predicted 
that theso poems, however highly finished, however rich in 
force and true poetical fervour, were only beginnings— 
indications of the future excellence which he was yet 
to achieve by still mare vigorous and sustained efforts. 


Before starting for the country, Campbell thus records 


* Ina lotter from Lord Minto to the Poet, in Decombor (page 410-11), the 
seeder will find an ingynioux criticism, delivered with much humour, on 
“Loehiel;" which, with other poems, in the author's handwriting, wax 
forwarded to his lordship as n mark of respect for his talents, and gratitode 
‘for his hospitality —The original MS. of Hohenlinden has not been found, 


= 


= LIE aND LATTHRS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL = [1802. 


me atimisiion of the ballad of “Cadzow,” which he 
agzys. “i could repeet after the second reading.” * 


‘TC WaLTER SOOTT, ESQ. 


Eprsacees, 164 1802. 
Ina. S00. ages, 


J yeosivnd rer mae announcing your intention 
o°-estume of ior Roe wday. As I have likewise had a 
jeter tram. awit WEnm stating that he will be in Edin- 
xm = im “mi of ths month, and will expect me to 
scompany um a Wnto when he goes south again, I 
umes, “iinek weukimg this new arrangement, take 
Sumo my wax We shall meet. however, at Minto; 
mi ae _ ower makimz tor a short visit, from a 
iesre 0 3% 2bvur pemciiime im Edinburgh under the 
summa if Saget, I bege we shall be able to con- 
cert a common vist w sum Border scenes, which I am 
curious De. 

The verses of - Cakrw Castle” are perpetually ring- 
ing in my imaginacire— 

+ Mighiest af all the beasts of chase 

‘That rom in woods Caledon. 

Cranking the Sores im bis rare. 

‘Dae mowscem Bail comes tund'rimg on—” 
uni be arrival of Bamiem, whoe— 

- fem Ser yeome dood, 
Je inated we eto or the Cound.” 





: rare gnmant daew Imes so often on the North 
seiee Siac ahr ‘wise Eneraixy of coachmen know me 
~ eres. and gut or ayes To be sure, to a mind 

: seria bumoar, it must bear an 


ane me x bumags. whem ae sgazaps with that hurried 


eran! 


ay, eet Weenie Pectin Werks, vol IV. p. 200. 
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the graves of the Dovanasrs that excited so much romance 
dee red DAlckdtag, tn tha very Suen ancl centantale 
of the pile, proofs of its forest origin that load us back to 
| the darkest: of Gothio ages. So much resemblange to the 
forest is seen in the branches of this order of architecture, 
that every window seems an avenue through woods that 
| have grown since the creation, Placing ourselves in the 
‘state of the first worshippers in such a cathedral, we conceive 
their devotion to have been excited more sublimely by 
| this resemblance between their later temples and those 
| temples of nature under which their fathers had dwelt— 
| the shade of immense forests naturally dear to superstition. 
| Henos, in viewing such magnificent ruins, our reverio rests 
| not at times known and related. We go beyond the mass 
and mitre of chivalrous ages, to Runic or Drnidical rites, 
} till we arrive at that remote twilight, in which tho vistas 
| of imagination ought always to end. 

Next to Johnny Martin, who has published a short 
history of the Abbey, the most distinguished writers in 
Melrose are two Writers to the Signet. We visited both 
of these literary characters, as they were of Lord Minto’s 
acquaintance. On our arrival at Castle Minto, we found, 
among other visitors, our martial Tyrteus of the Edinburgh 
Volunteers —Walter Seott. 

On retiring to my chamber, I found Sir John Hawkins's 
Life of Johnson. Mawkish as the style is, there is some 
valuable stuff to be found in the midst of superabundant 
nonsense, I admire the ludicrous affectation of trans- 
posing his phrasos like a network, to hide bis meaning ; 

and above all, I worship the faculty he possesses, far above 








‘you like to call it—in which lukewarm mediocrity is very 


a : 
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Now I have talked as long about myself as Sir John 
Hawkins could have done. Poor human nature! Do we 
not feel that this very sentiment of friendship is a mas- 
querade for selfish ideas to play their part! 

‘The prevailing thought of to-day—for days have their 
ruling thoughts as /ife-times have their ruling passions— 
has been, in my forlorn imagination, that of exile depicted 
in all its horrors, Tn a state like this, whore ono’s fancy 
would be ashamed to draw gloomy pictures, in a fine house 
with a worthy host—a polite reception—books—woods to 
walk in—a bed of down—and a table loaded with luxury 
—I dare not say | am sorry for myself, even though fifty 
miles from your house. But I mask my discontent under 
sorrow for another! The wretch who leaves home—as 
Adam left his Paradise—with none to bid him adieu but 
the angel of his banishment—who has no friendship to 
form, but with his driver or his task-master—that miser- 
able being is one like ourselves, with conceptions and feel- 
ings capable of embracing the whole extent of his wretch- 
edness, We proudly arrogate to ourselves, in refined life, 
the privilege of sensibility, without regarding how strong 
the popular feelings of nature may be in the lowest minds, 
even hardened by guilt and misery. A legislator would 
justify the punishment of eternal banishment, by the sup= 
posed callousness of those who deserve it by their crimes ; 
and there are thousands of well-wishers to society, whe 
can think of Botany Bay without pity or indignation, 
Away with such hoofs as would trample upon human 
‘nature in its lowest state! 1 confess I never could hear the 
‘word transportation with patience. Torture is abolished, 
we say—but a thousand victims are shipped every year 
‘to a destiny of severer torture than the rack or the wheel. 
Read but the cold-blooded annals of Collins, or Phillips, 
who have given us a fow sketches of convict biography. 
Of their packing on board—a cargo of human agony! of 

VOU. 1. DD 


= 
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humanity draws n veil over these evils, and hides where 
she cannot cure. Sond me but back to M——, and I will 
allow her to trample down my pride with her green shoes! 
Remember, however, that you must not let this letter full 
into her hands, in caso she should read a trophy of her 
conquest, so yery humbling to me, Tell her not to flirt 
‘with Count Montenari in my absence, else he will take her 
off to Italy and marry her—* to be sure.” 

Telford, our beloved Apostle, 1 suppose has not yot 
written to any of ws; we must pray for his safety in the 
‘wild regions where he is wandering ;* for his zeal exposes 
him to many perils. Should any Highlander be too dull 
to comprehend the merits of Mr. Alison, Mr. Stewart, or 
Mr. Lochiol,t we shall hear of a bloody battle between the 
saint and savage.—Apropos to Stewart, my good-hearted 
landlord often speaks of Countess Purgstall, with most 
laudable praise. Lord Minto is truly a worthy man ; what 
4 pity that his rooms are so large !—I need not ask you to 
write to me in return, for the pleasure of having scribbled 
Beene proompense fr the effort of taking a pen 

in my hand—an effort, to poor little “ procrastination 
Pom,” which is sellom so well repaid. But, " when 1 
forget thee, may my right hand forget her cunning!" 
Farewell !|—grectings in the Market-place and greetings 
‘at the end of letters are but apocryphal signs of love. 
‘But you may trust me, my dear Friend, that my compli- 
ments to your whole family are not words of eourse, You 
may believe me that if my bitterest enemy should cross 

Your threshold in peace, he would become, by your bene- 
Jetion, my friend.— Yours ever, 


Thomas Campari. 


f- Telford was then engaged in wurveys of the Caledonian Cmok, 
ond Bridges. 
t+ in playtu} allusion to his Poem of Leeket 


up? 





—— 
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‘The new edition of his Poems being now in the press, 
Campbell returned to Edinburgh* in order to revise the 
proof sheeta as they arrived from London. Writing to 
Lord Minto on the 80th of October, he says—* The proofs, 
as your lordship would observe, aro most capital specimens 
of typography. Manners and Miller, on comparing them 
with their best books, declare that Bensley has in this in- 
stance exceeded himself. Except one splendid book from 
Paris, dedicated to that villain Buonaparte, there is no 
typography in Burope superior to what this volume pro- 
mises to be. I have seldom been made happier than on 
reeeiving in one day the first sheet of a work which 
naturally oxcited my warmest anxiety, and in being like- 
Wise flattered with « further proof of your lordship's most 
friendly attention. 

“Since returning from Minto, I have been engaged in 
supplying an Edinburgh bookseller with anonymous, and, 
consequently, inglorious articles in prose—a Inbour, in 


* Jo his letter to Sir Walter Scott, alrendy quoted, Campbell megtions that, 
in Edinburgh, his favourite promenade was along the North Jiridge, where, 
‘owing to his frequent recitation of his friend's pootry, ® the whole fratornity 
‘of conchmen knew him by tongue, nnd quized him nx he passed.” fe was 
‘at that time scrupulonsly neat in his dross, which, agreeably to the faxhion of 
the day, consisted of a blue cont, with bright gilt bottona; a white waist 
‘coat and cravat ; boif nankeens, nnd white stockings, with shoes and silver 
ockles. fis hair was already falling off ; and to remedy this inconvenience, 
the adopted the poruke, which wax nover afterwards Iaid axide, Any one 
éairous to s0e the author of “The Pleasures of Hope" yeas sure to find him 
‘on the " North Heidge,” any morning about noon, in company with one or 
more of those oongonial epirits who, like himaolf, had risen into early ond 

fame. Tam informed by the same authority, to whom T owe 
thew interesting minntio, that, in society, the young Poot wis by no moans 
uncorselous of hie montal superiority. Tho “ ingenvous eandoor " with whieh 
the gave vont to hin opinions was not alwaye palatable to those who, from 
wir station, scienco, or seniority, had aclaim to respect and deference. But to 
thore who know him {ntimately, his freadom of speoch and arrogance on car 
tain potnts were often compensated by sound eriticism, playful wit, and 
‘warm-hearted philanthropy. 
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fe ee super sammie and more connecied 
wx yewic sum cammacum. 3 this inerary fagging, and 
n +imme m vinum mi sim: Greek tragedies. which Mun- 
ze] mesns 7: munist. 7 sim yectably be confined eight 
ie me enrs 4 fax imeme ae winner. As to Poetry, I 
elec: I gre ins ct die dacmny amd the inciination for 
weome x The amal wilevcive which I began to tran- 
scrie occ ac Lucid winch I have made 90 many 
Aces Hoes mas. aud imd so imeorrigible, that I 
Jeihese [ sta ye cemgeed x throw it away in veration. 
T: sae Men of Swumrisni* 1 devoted another fervent 
acempe > “dean meat ber have not finished, far 
fess orerected te afc -T wait with im- 
Paciemce 2 fear wcur xedsiips sentiments on the events 
of SwitzeriamE ance 











with a sense of Jevescation 0 this one enemy of Europe, 
with whem we shall vet dxhe I ruse. in defence of Swit- 
zeclank 

~The treaking up of - Pandemonium’ must have been 
a grand and affecting scene. Those members of it who 
happen to come northward I shall be happy to meet once 
more. With best compliments to all those (though in- 
fernal) spirits who vet remain in the seat of the old con- 
clave, I am, my Lord, with much gratitude, &c. T. C.” 


The anonymous prose work referred to in the preceding 
letter was “ Annals of Great Britain.” which he had under- 
taken wo finish in three volumes Svo, at the rate of a hun- 
dred pounds per volume. 

To his eldest sister, then in London, he writes, Novem 
ber 13 :-—“ We are all well, but wearying to see you. . . 
I beg your acceptance of these books. which, I hope, will 


* In reference to this theme, see page 259. 
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reach you safe. Pray send me word what sort of tana is 
set to that accursed song, *The Wounded Hussar,’ which 
freezes my blood with the recollection of its being sung in 
Queen Streot, Wretch that I am ; Mat circumstance is 
still a joke among my friends! 1 believe it will disturb 
my dyimg moments—for it is never to be forgotten! 

Ein ite 


To the popularity of the “ Wounded Hussar” I have 
already adverted ;* but at this time, the fact of its being 
a “strovt-ballad” was very annoying to the sensitive author, 
Who was often quizzed and complimented on his success in 
the circle of his merry companions. In after years, how- 
‘ever, this morbid sensibility wore off. Coming home one 
evening to my house in Park Square, where, as usual, 
ho had dropt in to spend a quiet hour, I told him that 
Thad been agreeably detained listening to some street 
music near Portman Square, “ Vocal or instrumental 1” 
he inquired. “Vocal: the song was an old favourite, 

good, and of nt least forty yenrs’ standing.” 
“Hat” said he—"TI congratulate the author, whoever he 
is."—* And so do I—it was your own song, the ‘ Soldier's 
Dream ;* and when I came away the crowd was still 
inereasing.” “ Well—” he added, musing, “this is something 
like popularity!” Ie thon, as an instance of real popu- 
larity, mentioned that, happening to enter a blacksmith’s 
forge on some trifling errand many years ago, he saw a 
small volume lying on the bench, but so begrimed and 
tattered, that its title-page was almost illogible. Tt was 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village and other Pooms ;” every 
page of which bore testimony to the rough hands—guided 
by feeling hearts—that had so often turned over its leaves. 


* Bee page 200-1 of this volume 





i 
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speech on the trial of Sir E. Impey, from which I have 
occasion to require some extracts, in a history of political 
events, which I have engaged to furnish for a work which 
will appear about a twelvemonth hence, TC. 


‘The Poot's request, that Lord Minto would favour him 
with his opinion on the manuscript Poems, was answered 
by the following characteristic letter :— 


TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, E8Q. 
20, Hanover Stastr, 204% December, 1802. 
My Dear Sr, 

T have received your most acceptable present with 
great pleasure and gratitude. ‘The trouble it must have cost 
you is a strong proof of your friendly desire to oblige me. 
The labour of the hand is no doubt most irksome to those 
whose vocation is labour of a higher kind. Your new 
edition 1 know will bo very handsome, and ornamental 
to my quarto shelves; but I shall consider this manu- 
script pocket volume as more valuable addition to my 
library than any production of Baskerville or Didot—since 
it hears testimony to the Author's friendship, under his 
own hand. 1 have read the manuseript Poems with fresh 
pleasure ; and the first impression they made upon me is 
confirmed by the last. I agree with you in thinking 
“Lochiel” improved"—not that it deserved admiration less 
in the first cast of it, than in its more correct form. The 
joctry wns thore before ; the aflatus—the presence of the 
‘God—was as evident then as now, That first, second, and 
third excellence remains unimpaired; and the Poem seems 
to mo to have acquired maturity without loss of vigour. 


* Fhe improvements referred to wore subsequently cancelled for other adai- 
tions and alterations, quoted at page 03, 
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dislike to Mr, Addington—but this I surely know full well, 
T do not like “departure” well! 1 therefore venture to 
submit this, and only one other word, to your reconsidera~ 
tion, The other is “temposted shore,”—I really do not. 
think it admissible. One may burst through the fetters of 
rhymo, but hardly over the limits of the language we write 
in; but if wo do, the license must be justified by its splon- 
dour, or some other extraordinary claim to sanction or, at 
Teast, pardon. I do not think “tempested” would be an 
aequisition to our language—if we had it, Would not 
*“storm-beaten " * do 1— 
" Like ocean weeds heap'd on the storm-beaten shore,"” 


Here T put up my combs, and my patch-box, and 
admire my lady devoutly, and truly, whether she aecept 
of my officious services or not. 

T shall settle a mode of frnnking your proof-sheets to 
and fro, without difficulty—and it shall be done imme- 
itintely. I beg you to believe mo ever, my dear Sir, 
sincerely and affectionately yours, Minto. 


P.S. Pray excuse me for postponing, a post more, 
my answer concerning my speeches on the impeachment 
of Sir E— I—y. I am extromoly hurried to-day. 


Th his next letter the nature of his literary undertaking 
fs fully explained. ‘The impression left upon the public 
mind by Lord Minto’s speeches was strongly felt by 
Campbell, and made him solicit permission to transfer 
the luminous statement of his noble patron to the pages 
of his new work. He writes thus— 


* On revision of the Poom, the author substituted “per/-beaten " for tem 
‘postel,? to which Lord Minto had objected ; bat the faulty thyme of “one 
‘and clan," and darker “ departure retained thelr ariginal yilnce—ana foree— 
in all the printed editions 
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of either, if trusted to my hands—I can only sny, that 
sooner than give your lordship a moment's uncasiness from 
fear of such accidents, I should give up all the advantage to 
be derived from seeing them. 

I think myself warranted, however, by the confidence J 
feel in your regard, fo let you know this state of my 
literary circumstances ; and—if there be any information 
on the subject of Sir E. L’s trial, to the sources of which 
your lordship’s intimate knowledge of the whole event 
can direct me—to request that you would have the kind- 
ness, at a leisure moment, to supply me with a hint. 

One suspicion I might perhaps incur from one less 
generous in ascribing motives of conduct than I know 
your lordship to be—viz., that my object is to improve the 
pecuniary value of my history, by original materials, 
obtained in this gratuitous manner.—My arrangements are 
all made with my employers. It is no wish of theirs, that 
T should make this work anything more than passable ; 
but although it is to be anonymous, I should feol myself 
degraded in my own esteem, by making it slavenly. One 
would wish even his bastard-son to be a gentleman—tIf I 
were writing or speaking in a desert island I should still 
wish to write and speak with spirit. Besides, I am not so 
litle of a Scotchman, or so lukewarm a patriot, as to be 
able to pass over the appearance of one of my countrymen 
—solitary I may almost say in arraigning corraption— 
without giving a little more to the public, than has hitherto 
heen said. Your lordship’s name and Mr. Burke's can 
novor be injured by the protecting patronage which Indian 
influence has given to the acquitted culprits, But still, as 
‘4 point of history, it is apt to suffer by misrepresontation. 
Tadeed the whole trials are wrapt up in a foggy sort of 
mystery, which the Kast Indians, I dare say, would not 
wish to see dispelled. The journals of the " House of 


las 
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independence awaited him. On the 6th of February he 
started from Edinburgh in company with his old school- 
fellows, Mr. Ralph Stevenson and Mr. Burrows, and paid a 
second visit to Liverpool, where he was received by Mr. 
Roscoe, Dr. Currie, and the Messrs, Duncan, with marked 
respect and hospitality. Since their previous meeting, his 
reputation had been strengthened by new and successful 
efforts ; and at the moment of his arrival, Mr. Thelwal 
was delivering a course of lectures on elocution, in which 
the “ Battle of Hohenlinden” was introduced, and recited 
with popular offect. On this oceasion Dr. Currie insistod 
on having the Poet as his own particular guest ; and to 
live with the biographer of Burns, was to live in a pleasing 
round of intellectual enjoyment. 

Writing to a friend a few hours after his arrival in 
Liverpool, he says, “I have hardly slept on my journe’ 
but it was pleasant, and T have to-night seen Dr, Currie.” 
He then requests his friend to pay for him « small sum 
‘into the family exchequer at home, lamenta it is so little, 
but prays him to explain the cause ; has “wasted bis Inst 
eyes in writing to his mother ;” cannot therefore write to 
his sisters as he intended, but will do so on the morrow ; 
and is pnined to think that his seanty means fill so 
far short of what his heart would dictate.” 

After a full week's experience of the hospitality of his 
Liverpool friends, he thus writes, February 16 :—* Drink- 
ing with this one, and dining with that one, I havo 
consumed, my dearest friend, many hours that might have 





* These little traite of feeling show the Poet in an amiable light. He 
faceepts no hospitality, usee no expression of tho pleasures thot awaited him, 
‘until he has first discharged n sored duty to hin mother—shed somo aditional 
comfort round the family hearth—beapoken in her behalf the kind offices of 
hhie friend, and aswurod his sister that she also should hear trom him next day. 
‘This was the preparation he mado for enjoying the yociety of Liverpool ; and 
thin, no doubt, gave fresh zest to the enjoyment, 
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T must be contented to dwell upon the present scene of my 
feelings and fortune. 

“Tam living, you will observe, with Dr. Currie, whose 
friendship and attention extend to the minutest circum- 
stances regarding my comfort. He makes parties at his 
house, of precisely the character that he knows I like; 
and he devotes himself to keep me company all the leisure 
time that his profession allows, All the hospitality that 
a landlord can show seems, in fact, combined in these two 
cireumstances. Without a single claim upon his friend- 
ship, I must own myself obliged to him beyond what 
T would say to his face ; and I only pray to God that 
T may have it in my power to do him a kindness somewhat 
adequate to Ais, at present, in promoting my happiness and 
good name. The only new character I have met with in the 
department of authors—for I knew Roscoe before—ia 
# ® * Tsonght out this poetical Republican in his 
shop at the Wapping Dock, and introduced myself by 1 
*this-is-mo’ introduction to his acquaintance. Me seems an 
honest, high-minded man, full of sense and information, 
beyond his circumstances ; but dark and haughty in his 
political opinions regarding those slight shades of differ- 
ence in principles, which fall insensibly into each other, 
like colours of the rainbow. . To speak plainer, he is one 
of thase that tire you with the ‘slang’ of democracy ; and 
seem to have no saticty in speaking of subjects that ought, 
by this time, to sicken every natural heart, Without humour 
or relaxation of thought, he fatigues you as much as Mrs. 
Moonlight ; and one’s throat is sore with keeping it so tight 
stretched with severe and stubborn truths. By the way, 
though agreeable at all othor times, * * * broke out once 
‘more npon the subject of Jacobinism; and it was not till 1 
had scourged him severely, that he submitted to have his jaws 
bound up, and his tongue bridled upon this detestable topic. 

® 


you 1 ® 
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+ Paths ammeemenss are freqeemt enough here—and this 
yes Ghr namie dour of them: but I have only gone 
ver want 3 mee ineresiae and intellectual than 
ext wes G5 3s Fhsiwal's* course of lectures upon 
aac Why upum cewe remiimr, writing, clocution, and 
Sequence Hy -jewerver emcvurazement, and if he comes 
w 3inbursh. L oe wu wouid raise the clans in his 
‘aveur—sor geo remsum:—irs be is a poor persecuted 
dev: Ques: every Quiy believes amd wellintentioned in 
sie sue thea cases him persecutam : im the next place, 
satnvugh de ceciiss bur malioerey. vet the very circum- 
“aike XC ss cectime my Hobenlimdem is doing me a 
Se, Ni aorbunime as ~ a puif direct “—not the les 
cdevave, ch (¢ ome I tem my own lungs! You 
vw cae cov wed cv suppose I tiumi upon his opinion, or 
mn cinkk, veemaps af che Quik of his amiiemee ; bat when the 
‘Meus Se any yee hme 2¥ even am attempt at elocution, 
<6 Qhes a wuiscey 21 & Iniepemiens of ics Intrinsic merit. 
Thus vou core. 2 jerseen vunvelves—it is only for wise- 
acres “ir pre ami me ov disewwer bow much fame ia 
invreaand by acchden * = 

= Yours oy bve. cache wraty. T.C” 





The followim: amecdvw: of the Poet's visix was communi- 
canal w me by a lage discimruishead friemi and is at once 
original aml characterscic :—~ I happened to be this year 
in Liverpool. dnrimz a visit which Campbell was paying to 
some friends in that zreat commercial town, among whom 
was my relation the laze Dr. Currie. best known, perhaps, 
as the judicious editor of Burns’ works and writer of his 
life, Here I renewed my intercourse with my old college 


© Mr. T. ami the sabject of his lectures are nuticed in the easirieal poem— 
“The Pursuits of Literarure,” p. 132. Lt Bd 16. 
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than formerly. 1 shall only mention one incident whieh 
happened at this time, as it shows that he was not alto- 
gether exempt from those keen, sensitive feelings which 
mark the ‘genus irritabile yatum.’ It is this: one day 
Campbell was taking a family dinner with my brother 
George, a Liverpool merchant, with whom I was then 
residing. No strangers were present, and our friend was 
treated with the same familiarity as if he had been a 
member of the family. He seemed to fvel domesticated 
among us, and was particularly agreeable and facetious— 
surprising and delighting us with his flashes of wit, and 
sportive brilliancy of imagination. After many lively 
sallies, among which there was a good deal of pleasant 
bantoring bandied on both sidos, the subject of his 
poems was introduced; and to this also the humour 
for bantering, somehow or other, was extended. He 
was first rallied on a stanza in ‘The Wounded Hussar,” 
Where an unfortunate false punetuation had perverted 
the sense,® ‘Ah, said he good-humouredly, when 
roguishly asked to explain the meaning of the line— 
‘you know as well as I do, how that couplet should 
be read; but to tell you the truth, that is just one 
of the many unfortunate blunders of my printer, to 
whom I am obliged entirely to leave the punctuation, 
having never been able myself to acquire the occult art of 
. , 


© From this we were led to speak of his admirable poem of 
*Hohenlinden,’ which its very excellence induced us to fix 
lupon as a subject for jocular criticism. ‘ Campbell,’ said my 
brother, ‘I know that you pocts think yourselves entitled to 
embellish your effusions with that sublime figure of rhotoric, 


* "Thou shalt live, she replied, hoaven's mercy relieving 
Each anguishing wound shall forbid me to mourn!" 
‘Soe this quotation, nnd notice of the song, at page 202 of this volume: 
rr? 
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“T saw the fire rising ; and in the thoughtless buoyancy 
of my spirits, I took a wayward pleasure in adding another 
faggot to it. ‘Let that pass,’ said I ; ‘but pray tell me, if 
your soldiers were buried + feot downwards,” and what was 
the size of the “turfs” that covered them ; for you say— 

“ And voery turf beneath his foot 
‘Shall be a soldier's sepulehre.’** 
*Ican stand this no longer,’ cried the badgered Poet ; 
and, starting to his feet, made towards the door, adding 
*Oh, we poor poets! whut have we to endure!’ 

“T now saw that Thad gone much too far; and, running 
after him, seizod him by the hand, exclaiming, *My dear 
Campbell—how could you think me in earnest ? Surely the 
flimsiness of the criticisms must show that I was merely 
carping, pour faire rire?’ * Ab,’ replied he, ‘what was 
sport to you, was death to me.’ ‘There is not a poem 
of the kind in the English language,’ said my brother 
earnestly, ‘that I admire half so much; it is above all 
criticism.’ ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘und this is the vory reason 
why we ventured to carp at it. Had we really thought it 
deserving of censure, we would have held our peace.’ 
*Come, dear Mr. Campbell,’ snid my sister-in-law, * kindly 
understand and forgive these thoughtless jokers; had 
they not prized the poem, it would not have stuck so fast 
to their memory.’ ‘Yes, yes'—cried he, somewhat pacified, 
but still only half in joke— sugar to the child after its 
bitter draught!’ With these words he returned to his 
seat; but he had been fur more sorely pinched than we 
intended, and in vain attempted to resume his hilarity. 
But my brother and I felt that we had been rude, when we 
only intended to bo playful ; and sincerely repented that we 
had made so sovere a trial of the Poet's equanimity.” 


* Latter frou the late Rev, Henry Dunean, D.D.,to the Editor, dated Ealin- 
burgh, 30th December, 1845. For other oxtracts, see Chap. IV, page 60. 
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of life there; for the country is one chaos of smoke and 
brick furnaces— 

«No product thore the traveller can sursey, 

But men and mugs, the potter and his clay,’ 


“Yours, T. 0.” 


‘On his arrival from Liverpool, Campbell became the 
guest of Mr, Telford ; and, with the advice of that warm- 
hearted friend, laid down plans for his future guidance in 
the world of literature. “Campbell,” says Telford, in a 
letter to Mr, Alison, “wrote to me from Liverpool, and 
explained his plan, which I think admirable. If he will 
only do as well as we anxiously wish, he may become one 
of the most important—as he already is, certainly, one of 
the greatest—men of the age. I am so deeply interested 
in his welfare and fame, that, in my letters to him, I am 
eternally giving him advice; but he knows it is from down- 
right affectionate regard. I have asked him to live with 
me at the “Salopian,’ where I may have him constantly in 
check. . . I will show him your lettor ;* T think it will 
be useful—being tho effusion of a kind friend. 

op 


The letter was accordingly shown to him; and on the 
following day Campbell thus writes to his “ intollectual 
father” —the endearing name by which he used to dis- 
tinguith Mz. Alison—some interesting particulars of his 
visit, his friends, and the political aspect of the country, 
with his own startling apprehensions of a crisis :-— 


* A lotter of paternal counsel for the rogulation of his life and studion 
‘The Rev. Mr. Alinon and Mr. Telfort had entered into a mont friendly and eon~ 
galal task, to ndyiee and remonstrate with the young Poet, at a moment whem 
The was agtin surrounded by all the seductive alluremonte of great capital ; 
sand faithfully wax that daty performed. 
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shire, where I found in the midst of a heavy, plodding, 
unrefined race of pot-makers, much hospitality—all the 
essence of politeness, without any of its outside, 

‘These honest folks showed me all the symptoms of their 
affection, thnt could be represented by the symbols of meat 
and drink ; and if ale, wine, bacon, and pudding, could 
have made up a stranger's paradise, I should have found it 
among the Potteries. You will give me credit, I dare say, 
for liking them on account of their good hearts, indepen- 
dently of their good dinners. I liked them, to be sure, for 
the most selfish of all motives, because I found myself x 
favourite among them—great consolation to a man who 
has not the luck to be always so! And although Stafford- 
shire, with all its furnaces, is not a hot-bed of genius, I found 
some of the gentlomen I visited, men of superior minds. 

Thence I came on to London, and received, after a 
Jormal interview with Telford, Mrs, Alison's letter, 
enclosing one to Lady Louisa Stuart. The contents of 
Mrs. Alison’s epistle wasn libel upon my moral character 
—a protest against my informal departure—and a promise 
that, among other tokens of remembrance in your family, 
my old oppressor, M——, is to open a correspondence 
with mo, as soon as sho becomes of age to write. I suppose 
this correspondence is to bo shackled with the inspection 
‘of her mother, both into her letters and mine! 

London has been visited in one month by John Leyden 
and the influenza! Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands. They are both raging with 
great violence. John has been dubbed Dr. Leyden, and 
the influenza has been called La grippe. The latter com- 
plaint has confined Telford and myself for a week or 80 ; 
the former has attacked us several times, 

‘My jaunt to Paris, you may well imagine, was not acce- 
Terated by the reports of war, that have risen since our 
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yermmz Az yresemn the pubic opinion is still swinging 
terweem yemm amd war. Yo-day. the rumour is rather 
yactie : tus a dreaifal chamce still remains of our coming 
\: tiows—cf Beumapante collecting his ris and his virus 
—and of zamme sroeed by a hit of fortune upon that 
eae unbicdded side of our body politio—tIreland I 
never before felt persomally agitated at the prospect of 
pablic affairs It was all talk and specalation before— 
ardour for opinions. and svmpathy for others ; now, we 
ook to solid substantial danger. An Irish gentleman 
—a friend of those men. of whom you have heard me 
often speak—assured me that, although he never entered 
it himself, there is a union at present deeper than the 
principle of the late rebellion. I own the prospect of what 
the Catholics in Ireland now intend, and would do with 
French assistance, makes me cry ‘ peccavi’ in my own re- 
flections on the past. Every night the leagued assassin and 
soldiers, and the white brigands of St. Domingo, haunt my 
imagination in my sleep. “France spreads her banners in 
our noiseless land.” With plumed helm the slayer begins 
his threats. Dreadful indeed were the state of our exist- 
ence—the very front and picture of society would grow 
haggard—if that angry little savage, Buonaparte, should 
obtain his wishes. I think I see our countrymen trampled 
down by his military, like the Blacks of St. Domingo 
on their own fields !—our very language abolished for 
that of the conqueror—America, and all the world, lost, 
for want of our protection—and the fine spirit of our 
political economy changed into the politics of a drill 
serjeant. 

But all this—I think I hear you say, and I bless God 
that we have reason to think so—is but a picture of imagi- 
nation—an event barely within the span of probability. 
Irish insurrection is all that can affect us. For the safety 
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ofour great Island, there is surely little to fear. If ten 
millions of freemen cannot dofend themselves, they are not 
worth defending, All that one hears, indeed, from public 
debate and private conversation, shows a good deal of 
mettle in the British mind. A voice of public inde- 
pendence would cry out in case of invasion— 

“Plight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeamen ! 

Spur your proud horses lard, and ride in blood | 


‘The state of one’s country—if w spark of the public 
passion be alive in our hearts—is most particularly rousing 
in a crisis like this, when there is a prospect of danger ; 
and a, possibility—even a bare possibility is alarming—of 
coming home to Britain, when that home shall be a house 
of bondage! To say the truth, it would damp the joy of 
our mecting, if a guard of French troopers were reviewing 
in the Links, or a garrison of the same gentry guarding 
sweet Edinburgh Castleh— 

 Tmpina hie tam culta novalin miles habebit 
Burbarus has sogetos ?”" 


No—you will fight well for that good old castle! Walter 
Scott will be your Tyrtmus; and though I shall not 
have the pleasure of writing one song to sing with the 
posde-charge, 1 trust to hear good tidings of your de- 
fonce, in the mountains of Styria, or the eapital of Paswan 


Oh, join me, my friend! and your prayers will havo 
‘more speed than mine, for tho scourge of bumiliation on 
those oppressors of my black idol, Toussaint! I have just 
‘read Captain Rainsford's account of him—rend it, I pray 
you. It isa picture of the black hero, which the world 
is too fond of sugar to attend to—a plain but interesting 
‘Account of Toussaint and his cause, which will excite your 
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My best wishes to you, dear friends, conjunctly and 
severally. Believe me, with sincerity, yours, 
Tuomas CAMPBELL. 


Continuing to reside with Mr. Telford, whose practical 
good sense and experience in the business of life had a 
very benoficial influenee upon his guest, Campbell pro- 
ceeded with his “Annals,” and the new edition of his 
Poems. Charing Cross, however, was a “roaring vortex,” 
yery unfriendly to study or composition. “In short,” he 
says, in a letter, dated April 1 :—* London is a cataract 
of horrid noises—dust-carts and coaches—beggars and 
nobility. Tam sick of it, but find that my book cannot go 
on, unless 1 visit its progress evory day. It will be out, 
positively, on the first of May ; and as I want to have it 
‘as publicly known as possible, pray tell itto * * * 
a8 a great secret! I have got another picture for Lochicl. 
Besides my Beechen-tree vignette, and this large frontis- 
pices, representing the ‘weird’ man addressing Lochiel,” 
Thave a design rather pretty, emblematic of the ‘ Plea~ 
sures of Hope,’ as a second frontispiece to the title page. 
Thus equipt, I shall come out like the sweeps in May- 
morning, decked in all my finery; and, like them, I shall 
hope for a few pence to be tossed nt me. As to subscrip- 
tion! the word still acts like a sudorific whenever it 
startles my ear ; but the motto to my list of subscribers 
must be— 

——— Quid non mortalin pectora cogi, 
‘uri snera fames 





“My new painter's name is Masquerier—a pleasant little 


* Tho picture painted by Mr, Ker Portor for * Lochiel "—a battlo-pieco— 
‘ie obliged to be set aside, owing to the geeat price asked for engraving it. 
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he longed for “change of scene,” and projected a visit to 
the mountains of Styria, the thought of home and friends 
‘was still predominant in his heart.* 

Of the habitual state of his feclings, prospects, and 
manner of life at this time, some insight is afforded by 
various lotters, from which the following are extracts — 
“April 30— . . I want to be off to Paris you know, 
and there, a8 2 preparatory step to my journey, to apply 
to French pronunciation and chemistry. But to Paris I 
cannot : and this dilatory Addington will make neither 
peace nor war. I should be pationt in my uncertainty, if 
this abominable London did not rob me of health and 
composure. I really can fix myself to nothing ; for I have 
one eternal round of invitations, and have got into a style 
of life, which it neither suits my purse nor my inclination, 
to keep up. . . Ihave not one day free of headaches, 
hor one night of tolerable rest. I may stop here for a 
year without profit ; the expense is enormous, . 

When the word cottage crossed my eye in your loiter, 
what a look of agony did I cast to the gloomy alleys that 
surrounded me! Life is absolutely a burning fever in 
London! I hate all its unnatural and crowded society. 
Before embarking for my travels, what would I not give 
to spend from June to October with you in our sacred 
retreat! ‘There, applying to chemistry in your comforting 
society, I should more than atone for my disappointment 
in not getting to France. I am determined not to go to 
the Continent until October, and then my travels will 
commence in earnest. But I beg of you to ask Mr. Con- 
stable what ho would think of my crossing to Dantzic 


© As an experiment, ho now changed his quarters from the Salopian to 
No. 61, South Molton Strect, where he boarded with a Mr, Tyrrel, and had 
the advantage of being near Lord Minto, who then cwsided at 12, Holles 
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gtan: sux ame ami then passing through Poland and 

TEx withwur any -etinixe aim. or at least without the 
ewer f carrrm: ‘t inwo effect he seemed to float at 
cmiom om “ie ae of circumstances. anxiously waiting 
‘© “Tac ‘avourabie wind which never came. Before 
eavime Sdinburzh. 2e appears w have entered into some 
uruement smth Mr. Constable. and agreed to farnish 
uu vita Mw or craveis. On the faith of this. Campbell 
ceed wm uivance of money: bun as no “travels” 
vere ver “orencomumy, ‘t as repail with imerest. 

‘ther =veats were approaching : amd by the month of 
Atwoer, a Walch Ie lad ixei ‘or the commencement of 
“as *aveis, "us Jusitiun and. prospects in society were to 
suey un MpUrGAIE -aanye. 

“2 he eancme, “ater a weary long armistice.” he 
wrees co Mr Thomsen + May [L 1503. The remem- 
Yraave of sur Tutuai Sieemun Jf zach other's society from 
ike cass er wenuunmumy. ami the ingennous feel- 
tes M Ski ERIS TEL mur mening minds enjoyed 
Me bak meerecume JeEuni. Ge tomumbrance of those days, 
uni vee teiimes = suremed acral my associations 
wesce we ke emarget  T ciuait wou wamnly for inquiring 
Adeecne Ur utluwci te mucemsime pressure of worldly 
sxtqucees ls qrremcei am bm iminiging in those 
fend? smemimmx which record them, 











Be 





yA sin 

<a rere wick my amen: vite, cf which my friends 
Werner Lvs Tees ace x fe Git acvocheura. It 
wel Nowe nt Ercncin 1 haw besides a piece of 
Fee oo hen Vind, sees mr em beers’ bboor a day. 
Wi tome ees, Foo umes Sir onls wists. ke. Kc. is to 
Re rmaie at Pudong sve. ect of my hours 
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allotted to sleep. This is a pleasant world, in which we 
must labour ini for the pleasure of labouring to- 
morrow! . . . TOS 

* * * * * 

“In the spring of this year,” says Dr. Irving,” “I met 
Campbell in London. We dined at Mr. Longman the 
publisher's. Among othor individuals, not 60 easily 
remembered, the company included Walter Scott, Thomas 
Young, Humphry Davy, and George Ellis; and I may 
add, without any hazard of contradiction, that such guests 
as these could not now be assembled at any table in the 
kingdom. Scott had not then attained the meridian height 
‘of his reputation ; but he was at all times conspicuous for 
his social powers, and for his strong practical sense. Upon 
that oceasion, he was full of good humour, and had many 
stories to tell. Ellis, possessing an ample fund of elegant 
literature, was a model of all that was easy and pleasant 
in private society, Young, one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, was alike distinguished in science and 
erudition. Davy, who was so great in his own depart- 
ment, seemed willing to talk, in an easy and unpretending 
strain, on any topic that was discussed. Among these 
men Campbell did not appear to much advantage: he was 
too ambitious to shine, nor was he successful in any of his 
attempts. He was much inclined to dilate on the subject 
of Homer, and the poems which bear his namo, but on 
various points was opposed with equal decision and eool- 
ness by Dr. Young; who, im all probability, was familiarly 
sequainted with Wolf's ‘Prolegomena ad Homerum,’ 
which had been published eight years before, and which 
had introduced a new era in classical criticism. Davy was 
ready to interpose any remark that occurred to him, 
though it may be presumed that his chemical was superior 


* Reminiscences of Campbell, MS. 
You t. rr 


— 
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to his classical analysis. On the subject of Greek poetry, 
Scott was silent. Campbell bezan to wax somewhat too 
earnest ; but, finding that he did not attract all the atten- 
tion to which he evidently thought himself entitled, he 
started from his seat at an early hour, and quitted the 
room with a very hasty step . . . . ” This is very 
characteristic ; but of the Poet's general acquirements, as 
will appear in the sequel. his friend, Mr. Sydney Smith, 
and others of his class. formed a very high estimate. 


About the first of June—a month later than ex- 
pected—the goodly quarto was ushered into the world. 
It was applauded as an admirable specimen of typography ; 
and, for the first time, his Poems became a profitable con- 
cern for the author. The pleasing event is thus announced— 


TO MR RICHARDSON. 


« Loxpos, June 11, 1803. 
. Bensley’s parturient press is at length 
delivered. The gossips of literature are all dandling my 
little quarto, and saying it is a very pretty child, and 
exceedingly like the father! It is well printed; the 
engravings are not bad. You shall have 300 to-morrow 
for Edinburgh, sent off by land for dispatch. I am sorry 
for the delay ; but if it had been prophesied in the Scrip- 
tures, the delay could not have been more inevitable on my 
part. But now that I have appeased the manes of my former 
procrastination and broken promises, you must not keep 
silenco ; but, as the ‘wind gives aid, and convoy is assist- 
ant,’ send me the comfort of a letter. You cannot imagine 
how often I get down to the very ground-floor of despon- 
dency, when I find myself in the dusk of a dull, gray 
evening, so far from my best friends. I have cut almost 
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all the world but Frank Clason; he is a great comfort to 
me; but very soon to be lost likewise, as ho goes off to the 
country. I empower you to do whatever seems best to 
you, with regard to my interest in Edinburgh. Give all, 
command all, take all. Mundell’s people will soll the 
copies without per centage. If there be no other way to let 
the public know that you are to be the emporium of their 
guineas, it must be advertised inan Edinburgh paper. « « - 
TC. 


‘Thus fairly launched, the quarto soon found its way into 
the literary circles ; for although it was a seventh edition 
of “ The Pleasures of Hope” —and therefore well known to 
all readers of poetry—it contained, independently of the 
illustrations, several new pieces of poctry,* sufficient of 
themselves to insure a wide circulation. Altogether, the 
sale of this volume to subscribers and others brought in, 
eventually, a liberal and most seasonable contribution to 
the Poet's finances, and enabled him to shake off the 
pecuniary difficulties, which had hitherto enfeebled his 
efforts and cramped his genius. His mind was now the 
channel of many pleasing thoughts ; and he began to ask 
himself the question whether a young man, under such 
Prosperous circumstances, ought not to be looking out 
for a partner worthy to share, nnd enhance his good 
fortune ¢ 

Among the private families, in London, where Campbell 
was now a frequent and welcome visitor, was that of his 
maternal cousin, Mr, Robert Sinclair. Nine years pre- 
vious to this period, as mentioned in the Poet's journey to 


* Namely, “Verves on Axgylishire—Exile of Erin—Deoch Tree's Peti- 
‘thon—Tho reed ‘Btar—Stanma to Painting—Ode to Winter—Drinking 
‘Song, from the German—Lochiel—Hohenlinden, ‘These ure all that I mean 
to publish —T. C."-—Theso, however, were not all printed, in this edition. 

rra 
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Poet was no longer hisown mastor ; and he, who had sung: 
0 much of “freedom and independence,” began to boast 
‘of his own “ chains.” 

“In tho course of this summer,” he says, “I fell in love 
with my cousin, Matilda Sinclair. She was a beautiful, 
lively, and ladylike woman.” Of her admirer, it had 
always been said by those who attach importance to a 
prepossessing exterior—that he was one of the handsomest 
of Apollo’s priests ; and, in the rarer qualities of mind and 
heart, liberally endowed. No wonder, therefore, that he 
‘was a thriving wooer. 

Mr, Sinclair, however, though an indulgent father, and 
the Poot's sincere friend, could not shut his eyes on the 
probable consequences of a union, where mutual affection 
was the only cement; and where the expenses attending a 
matrimonial establishment were to be contingent on the 
precarious fruits of literature, When his approbation was 
solicited, he met the question with substantial objections ; 
drew a picture of the domestic difficulties in which the 
Poet might be involved ; advised him to reflect seriously 
on a step of such vital importance; and, at least, to 
postpone the marriage, until there should be some reason- 
able prospect of a permanent income. But no; the cool 
reasoning and calculating spirit of the counting-house were 
things that, in affairs of the heart, Campbell could not, or 
would not, understand. He had “few or no debts ; the 
subscriptions to his quarto were still pouring in ;” the his- 
torical work on which he was employed, would bring him 
“a hundred pounds a yolume ;”—and to clench the argu- 
ment, he had at that very moment a “fifty pound bank- 
note in his desk,” What possible objection, then, could 
there be to his marrying? Mr, Sinclair shook his hend, 
‘and repeated his arguments in favour of a postponement ; 
Dut finding that his daughter's health was suffering from 
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and some talent for observation, she had turned her recont 
tour on the Continent to good account. Her recollections 
of Switzerland and France, with all the strange things she 
had seen and heard in her journeys along the Rhone and 
the Loire, served to enlivon many an evening at her father's 
hearth ; while, every now and then, the Poot intro- 
duced his own reminiscences of the Danube, Ratisbon, or 
Hohenlinden ; und, as he seldom returned home from Park- 
street until ater the witching time of night, the bachelor’s 
parlour in South Molton Street was every day losing 
fhyour in his eyes : 
Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray "— 


until the evening again restored to him the society of the 
Sinclairs. Among the scenes in Paris which had loft the 

impression on Miss Sinclair's mind, were those 
shown to her by one of the gallant eurvivors of the Swiss- 
gunrd—the Tuillerics, the Louvre, the site of the Bastile, 
and the spot where the “infernal machine” had exploded. 
All these found a very attentive listener in Campbell ; 
but what chiefly fixed his curiosity was her account of the 
Swiss, of whose native prowess, and hereditary indepen- 
dence, he was always an enthusiastic admirer, and had 
recently, as he states in one of his letters, projected an 
Heroic poem on the subject of Swiss liberty. 

Of his progress as a suitor in the family of Mr. Sinclair, 
the Poct drops not a single hint to any of his correspon 
‘ents at this interesting period, He foresaw, probably, the 
Taillery to which the disclosure would have exposed him in 
thecircle of his bachelor friends, after all the magnificent plans 
of extensive “ travels in Hungary, Turkey, and Greece,” in 
which he had been indulging during the two previous years, 
But on the first of September, he felt that he could no 
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books on any reasonable terms? Hepburn must be satisfied 
at all events; but I wish he would take Jooks instead of 
money. T.C. 


‘The above “ notice,” written from South Molton Street, 
only nine days before marriage, was quickly followed by a 
sketch of the modest retreat in which he purposed to 
combine the sweets of “domestic love and literature.” His 
friend had a rural cottage* then unoccupied, near Kdin- 
burgh, which, as his future residence, presented many 
advantages ; it would restore him to that society in which 
he had passed his happiest days ; his social position could 
be there maintained at little expense ; while Manners and 
Miller, Mundell and Doig, Constable and others, were all 
ready to patronise his pen. One family obstacle, however, 
stood in the way ; but if that wore removed, the cottage 
was to be taken immediately, furnished, and prepared 
for the Sg of the Poet and his bride, 

A “After fully consulting the wishes of my 


* This coltage—in which, with a comcientious regard to his limited means, 
Ihe had seiolved to Tend a frugal and philosophic life—vwas to realive, ax ho 
fondly imagined, the beutiful picture which he had sketched in his " Pleasures 
of Hope" — 
" So thy fair hand, enamoured Faney, gleans 

‘The treasured pictures of a thousand ecenes ; 

Thy pencil traces an tho lover’ thonght 

Some eutlage-home, from towns and toil remote, 

Where foee and fore may claim alternate hours, 

With peace embosom'd in Idalian bowers. 

‘Reruote from busy life's bewilder'd way, 

O’er all his heart shall taste and beauty sway; 

Freo on the sunny slope, or winding shoro, 

With hermit steps to wander and adore! 

‘There shall he love when genial morn appears, 

Like pensive beanty, amiting in her tears; 

‘Vo wateh tho brightening roven in the sky, 

Aud anuse on Nature with a Poot's eyo! 
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event was announced a3 the marriage of “ Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ to Matilda, 
youngest daughter of Robert Sinclair, Esq., of Park Street, 
Westminster.” It is also recorded in the Poet's hand- 
writing, “more majorum,” on a leaf of the splendid family 
Bible presented to him by his father-in-law, for the domestic 
sanctuary. ? 

After a short marriage trip, the Poet and his bride 
returned to town, and took up their residence in Pimlico, 
where Mr. Sinclair had taken and furnished a comfortable 
and “elegant suite of rooms” for their reception. 

Tn the meantime, however, the matrimonial benediction 
afforded but short immunity from the cares of the world. 
Within ten days after his marriage, Campbell was ronderod 
uneasy by news from Edinburgh, whieh, he feared, might 
oud his literary prospects, curtail his income, and inflict a 
series of calamities, best understood by an imaginative 
author, who may have unwittingly exposed himself to the 
capricious favour of his bookseller, But, in this instance, 
Campbell had himself to blawe—though his mpology was 
good ; and under this dispiriting influence, he writes to his 
old friend to interpose his kindly offices—with a promise 
of reward :— . 


Lonnox, September 21, 1803, 
My Dear Joux, 

“Single evils,” as the Irish preacher saith, 
“seldom come unattended.” My bookseller was huffed 
‘at my noglect in not sending my books to his caro. This 
was, in fact, neglect : but the cares of love and matrimony 
had unstrung my worldly affections, It is a matter, 
however, of serious import for me to stand well with him ; 
for it is in his power to play the devil with me if he is on 
bad terms. I have in reality most foolishly neglected to 
write to him about my books ; but it is in your power to 
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pue bin in goed humour, if you will call upon him and 
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sineere tongue can more properly express than a feather 
anda drop of ink can do, the cordial interest I feel in your 
respectable publication, and the pride and pleasure it would 
afford me to contribute to its success. But to write one 
verse, when the very mood does not happen to fall upon 
me is, I assure you upon my honour, more than I can tax 
my mus¢ withal. I know well that in saying so, I ran the 
risk—even with you, who possess the uncatholic quality of 
eandour in a high degroc—of nppoaring to speak with 
affectation. But it is not so. T have twice or thrice in 
my life (perhaps a strait-laced eritie would say more than 
twice or thrice, judging by many a bad line in my pieces), 
tried to write asa duty. I can only say of the verses I 
then wrote, that they were not good—and in poetry, there 
is no bearing the purgatorial state of mediocrity. Tam 
not fond of being congratulated upon several pieces that 
appeared in * * * *; and I have vowed never to 
write except when I can't help it. Ono power, however, 
ig still left, when we abjure writing as a duty, viz., that of 
guiding our imaginations, as far as they will be piloted, to 
the particular object we wish to adopt. I do not despair 
of fecling, at some happy moment, an enthusiasm in the 
Welsh air—which is indeed a fine strain—that may enable 
me to give you something worthy of your collection ; but 
T cannot promise, with any confidence in my own accidental 
propensity to rhyme, any song that is yet unwritten ; for 
if T ant, on purpose to write a song, I am sure it would be 
yapid.—There was a man, indeed, who, if now living, could 
have handled the British harp with the hand of a master ; 
and would to God he had lived to do justice to other music 
besides that of Scotland! The unpremeditated effusions of 
his great mind cost him no effort—the god was ever upon 
him. The facility of his talents in clothing music with 
poetry, must strike upon you—as I feel it most humbly 
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TO MISS CAMPBELL. 
“ Pimtrco, Oatober 2, 1803. 

“My pRar Many, 

“Since the receipt of your last—indeed your two 
last letters, [have had a slight fever of cold, and am to-day, 
for the first time, on my legs again. The money I duly 
received, and will send you a draft on Mundell for it in as 
short time as possible, In the meantime I feel grateful 
for this temporary necommodation, for T cannot get in any 
money from my subscribers but guinea by guinea, and 
cannot muster even a few of these together. As you knew 
Mundell to be my bookseller, 1 thought it unnecessary to 
ay that his house is the depit of my subseriptions. 

“Your kind inquiries respecting my future prospects, 1 
cannot answer with any certainty ; but this I can say, that 
if extraordinary crosses and vexations do not break in upon 
my peace of mind, I shall focl mysolf entirely able to sup- 
port myself im London with credit and éolué, [have but 
few rivals in my own way in the literary world, and find 
my station in literature such as will, with a very, very 
little money in my pocket, (just sufficient to got over the 
necessity of asking for employment) enable me to command 
my own terms with the booksellers. It is not possible, 
however, to predict entire prosperity ; and indeed I neyer 
regarded myself as the child of a lucky family. 

“The plan Iam at present pursuing is the best to insure 
industry —ond that is doing much, Without a home, and 
such a homeas Ihave now made to myself, I declare it was 
utterly impossible for me to pursue any course of industry. 
My disposition in solitude is so prone to melancholy, that 
when I lived alone, in lodgings, I was for days incapable of 
working at the slightest task, and could not even stir out 
of doors. In the cheerful company of the lady I have 
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LETTERS TO DR. CURRIE. 


[Tunwe interesting lottery, from Campbell to Dr. Cane, racked me some 
months too late for insertion (in Vors. 1. and 11.) according to thete dates ; but 
44 thoy arm among the best and most. characteristic ever written by the Poot, 1 
gladly asail mysolf of the permiuion, conveyed to my throagh G. J. Duncan, 
Evy, of Liverpool, to lay them beforo the public.) 

9, Stratton Stave, Loxnon, prit 13, 1803, 

My puar Sir, 

To have been so long in London without 
writing you, may seem inconsistent with the gratitude 
which I owe to one whose notice and friendship have made 
me 80 proud and so happy. But by continually deferring 
the pleasure of addressing you, till I should enjoy a little 
tranquillity of mind in the midst of this bustling scene, 
T have allowed days and weeks to pass over unnoticed, 
while my friends in Liverpool, I fear, have abated their 
esteem, und justly blamed me for my silence. 

Shortly after my arrival here, I delivered your letter 
to Captain Grahame Moore. In addition to all the kind- 
ness you have shown me, my dear Doctor, I esteem it 
an inestimable favour, that you have recommended me to 
a friend so truly valuable. Captain and General Moore— 
brothers® in worth as well as relationship—ealled upon 
me in consequence of your letter. We had a long and 
interesting conversation, and, I may safely say, got as well 
acquainted in a forenoon as ceremonious visitants could 


* Seo Vol. 1, pp, 41296, 
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will be read and admired, when ——'s gallery of paintings 
shall be handed down to the latest records of oblivion. 

T haye been so fortunate as to meet with Mackintosh 
frequently since my arrival in town. It is only by com- 
parison we learn to estimate tho value of men. I confess, 
‘the more I see of this wonderful man, the more T am lod 
to beliove that modern times have not degenerated from 
the genins of antiquity, and there is an amiable simplicity, 
natural to great minds, in M.'s dispositions, which com- 
mands esteem as well as admiration. Though I cannot. 
entirely like the combat of conversation which Mr, M. is so 
fond of maintaining at the King of Clubs, yet I long once 
more to behold these Knights of Literature sporting at 
their jousts and tournaments in that brilliant cirele. 

Among the many people in London who boast of your 
acquaintance, I have become acquainted with Telford the 
‘engineer—‘a follow of infinite humour,” and a strong enter- 
prising mind, He has almost made mo a bridge-builder 
already ; at least he has inspired me with new sensations 
of interest in the improvement and ornament of our country. 
Hare you seen his plan of London Bridge—or his scheme 
for a new canal in the North Highlands—which will unite, 
if put in effect, our Eastern and Atlantic commerce, and 
render Scotland the very emporium of navigation ? Telford 
is & most useful cicerone in London. He is so universally 
nequainted, and so popnlar in his mannens, that he can 
introduce one to ul) kinds of novelty, and all descriptions 
of interesting society. He has made me so well acquainted 
with Chamberlain, the King’s librarian, that T hare access 
at all times to sco the brary and pictures. This, T assure 
you, is no slight privilege ; you may spond a whole day 
with delight among the genuine drawings of Michael 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, of which George has a 
collection, I suppose, worth half a million of money. Some 
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‘of this hasty piece comes to me now, not #3 choice, but 
as a duty; not for ornamont, but for use, to cover its 
naked dofects. The ved, red, red is a glaring, impropriety ; 
and the cock-crow of victory, if 1 were disposed to make 
a low-lifed pun, I would say, is an affected piece of Galli- 
ean extravagance, only fit to be endured when the mind 
has been blown up to a white heat of extravagance. As to 
the last lines of “Lochiel,” they are the noli me tangere of 
my self-satisfaction ; and if all the world should laugh at 
him, I will not move one joint, or limb, of his dying 
posture! Ho shall die, as ho has fallen, with his face to 
heaven! Now, behold with what an air T stalk upon the 
Stilts of egotism and self-importance ! 

I write you now from Minto, His lordship, desirous 
that I should enjoy “otium cum dignitate," wished me to 
spend the summer at this country retirement, and begin 
a poetical work of some importance. There was much 
Kindness in this plan for my happiness and improvement ; 
but many circumstances induced me to prefer Edinburgh 
for a residonce. 1 haye, therefore, only come for a visit of 
ten or twelve days, 

Lord Minto’s company is uniformly agreeable; he is 
the least moody man I ever saw; and his conversation, 
when you get him by himself (though he affeets neither 
wit nor learning), is replete with sincere enthusiasm, and 
abundance of original information, Few have carried off 
#0 much knowledge, even from so wide a field as his 
experience has afforded. But still this is a lord’s houso— 
although Ais, His timo is so much employed with 
strangors—fashionable, proud folks—who haye a slang of 
conversation among themselves, as unintelligible to plain, 
sober beings, as the cant of the gipsies, and probably not 
‘80 amusing, if one did understand it. A man of my lowly 
breeding feels in their company a little of what Burke 
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stone. Hence the arched window, and the long avenues 
of checkered light and shade so similar to the gloom of 
woodland scenery.” 

‘There are ideas naturally associated with its shape and 
structure : as a monument of former times, it cannot but 
excite our wonder, that, in an age so barbarous, and in a 
country threadbare with invasions, so much magnificence 
could cither rise or continue, Scotland in the eleventh 
century could erect the Abbey of Melrose, and in the 
nineteenth could not finish the College of Edinburgh! But 
architecture, like poctry, is the nursling of religion ; and 
therefore may start up to maturity, when the human mind 
is in the strength of its barbarity. Painting and music 
come in later to the aid of Inxury—at least we have seen 
Gothic architecture in Europe long antecedent to either ; 
they are protegees of wealth and aristocracy, whose 
protection genuine poctry never needed. 

You have by this time, I suppose, both enjoyed and 
parted with the society of your worthy Captain Moore. 
Teongratulate you upon all the pleasant hours you must 
have spent with a benignant soul, who makes one in love 
with human nature. I return to Edinburgh next week, 
to a circle of friends whose hearts have the honour of 
resembling his. Of these, I wish you knew my friend 
Alison ; but of him I will indulge myself in saying more 
hereafter. 

Pray do not let “Lochiel” be seen in his present state. 
Tam ronewing the poom, and will send it to you very soon. 
Indeed I wish, if there be any copies abrond, and revocable, 
that they were suppressed, till I can do myself more justice 
in a new edition of this premature piece. Present my 
sincerest compliments to Mrs, Currie and Mr. Wallace, 
Remember me to the D’Aguilars and Mrs. Hodgson. Favour 


* See Vol. 1, p. 307, letter to Mr. Alison, Aug. 28, 
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unrested I arose to breakfast, and departed for Cobridge, 
and found my friend the Potter in the midst of his pots 
and pans. All one's happiness here must: be drawn from 
internal resources, from the pleasures of meditation at the 
fireside,—reading, conversation, and drinking their ambro- 
sial brown ale, which excels all that I have ever tasted. 
‘Of these resources Stevenson'’s* house is not destitute. 
‘The roads are so deep, that one can hardly drag a pair of 
heavy shoes along them, The forenoon goes over soberly ; 
but at evening the sober-looking English hall blazes with a 
lange iro, and the neighbouring potters assemble to join in 
the feast of reason, and the flow of ale, They are the 
plainest and pleasantest men you can meet with. I can 
give you no better proof of their good sense than being so 
fond of my society as to send me innumerable invitations, 
and pressing me to stop with them till summer. I must 
really immortalise them by writing distiches for their 
decanters and teapots! Two literary characters were 
introduced to our meetings :—one of them a plain sensible 
man ; but the other, overwhelmed with the reputation he 
has gained by carrying a Greek testament to the church 
on Sundays. This place, to be sure, is not yet a hot-bed 
of letters, for all the furnaces it contains. + 

Yet the Potteries contain, at least as far ax I can judge, 
a worthy and respectable population—not crowded into 
ane large and yicious town, but scattered over a surface of 
eight or ten miles, divided into villages, where industry, 
wealth, health, and happiness seem to reign—if one may 
judge by the full, fair looks, and decent demeanour of the 
people. The men are large, and apparently athletic. 
Stevenson says that few of them earn less than one guinea, 
a-week, which, at the present rate of provisions, affords 
them plenty of ale and animal food. Many of them work 


* Vol. L, pp. 482 and 425, + Vols, ps 425. 
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for two guineas a-week ; yet their dissipation is never 
excessive, as in other manufactories, and no neighbour- 
hood gives fewer subjects to the whip and the gallows. 
The population of the Potteries is held to be 35,000. 
Two phenomena in Staffordshire remind one of Scotland 
—oaten bread, not made like our girdle-cakes, but baked 
after the daintier fashion of our supple scones. The other 
is their language, which abounds in wunnas and cannas : 
“Na, na, maun ; we mun tak’ a point of ale and a pork- 
poy. Thy stomach is very nish, maun.” Their into- 
nations exceed all that I have heard, except in honest 
’s conversation. 

‘My young friend Arthur's relations and family are the 
genteelest in our neighbourhood. They are highly delighted 
with his tour, and principally pleased with the attention he 
met with in Liverpool. The favour I did to him in intro- 
ducing him at your house has made his mother (and a 
proud woman she is of her son) my warm friend. She 
has consulted me about his education. I said I would 
write to consult your opinion, but in the mean time 
hazarded my own. She proposed sonding him to Oxford 
or Cambridge. I recommended Glasgow or Edinburgh, as 
fitted, if not so well for perfection in Greek and Latin, yet 
for affording opportunities of learning everything ; and 
young Burrows’s mind will naturally turn from its won- 
derful ripeness and versatility to many branches of art 
and science. Don’t you think our college of Edinburgh 
a better place for diversified study ? 

Finally, to conclude my synopsis of Staffordshire— 
Thore is to be an elegant assembly to-morrow at Cobridge, 
where I propose doing myself the honour of sporting a 
chapeau bras, and leading a Staffordshire lady down the 
mazes of a country dance. What may be the important 
effects of this impending event it is not for us to predict : 
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it must be calmly waited for, as it lies bid in the bosom of 
faturity. But whatever events it produce, my resolution 
is firmly fixed to show them the erudition of my heels, and 
to dance with all the energy that can assert the reputation 
of my country! Friday morning shall see me depart for 
Birmingham, whore if I stop, it shall only be for an hour 
to shake hands with Gregory Watt, my old school com- 
panion, Adieu, my dear Doctor. Let me live, in spite of 
all my folly, in the kind remembrance of you and your 
esteemed family, T. C. 
” * 


” ry * 


Connor, February 24¢h, 1808. 
MY bear Graname, 

Tn the Potteries landed at last, I sit down beside 
the “roomy fireside" of our worthy Potter, to send you 
my best assurance that no removal from home to England 
—from England to France—or from Europe to Asia— 
shall ever obliterate from my thoughts that remembrance 
of your friendship, which I ought both to cultivate in my 
heart and express in my correspondence. Forgive my 
formal affidavit-looking declaration of this my resolution — 
always to cherish your remembrance, because I am still in 
my native soil, and still taking an adieu of you! Grahame 
and Richardson! ye good ones of the earth—ye crutches 
of my existenco—ye worthy Penates ! who, under the spe- 
cious pretence of drinking ale and toddy, have so often sat 
with me till laughing made mo mad and . . . .* 

+ * * 2 


« 


* “Scrap snatched from Tom Campbell, whon en a visit to Ralph Stevenson 
at Cobridyo, February 24th, 1803, to James Grahame, Edinburgh.'—Note by 
Mr. Stevenson. 
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Sator1an, Lonpon, 23rd March, 1803. 

My pear Sir, 

The prevailing influenza has confined me to my 
bed and bed-room, for many days since my arrival.* A 
dreadful lassitude, stupor of head, and weakness of nerves 
are its convalescent symptoms. Under the pressure of 
these I now write to you. I sincerely hope the complaint, 
which I understand is rather endemical than epidemical, 
has not reached Liverpool—more especially the individuals 
of your household and society, on whose account I am 
peculiarly attached to the place. 

War is threatening again to disturb the happiness of 
Europe, and prevent me from going to France!!! Bella, 
horrida bella! But 1 do not mean waiting until the 
balance of Europe be adjusted, or I may wait long enough. 
Tam determined to bo off very soon. My Book goes on 


flourishingly. 
What think you, my dear Doctor, of our impending 
danger . . .+ Last night I ventured abroad at night 


for the first time, but got squeezed in the crowd—over- 
heated, and consequently the worse for it to-day.—This 
is the second play I have seen damned, from the chaste 
pen of Lewis, I mean the (7). It was a bedlam 
monodrama. 

On consulting my state-papers when I arrived—I 
missed the address of that house on whom you were so 
kind as to give mea draft. I have lost it (I am afraid) 
entircly ;—what a mercy it is I received no bill—Well 
this must teach me caution. Will you have the good- 
ness to send me this requisite address as soon as you can 


* Vol. I., pp. 430—31, letter to Mr. Richardson. April 30. 
+ The thoughts that here follow on Ireland, are expressed in hia letter to 
‘Mr. Alison, vol. L., pp. 424-28, 
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find leisure to drop me a few lines? I hope to write you 
next from the “bleak shore that hears the German Ocean 
roar.” T. C. 


Loxpox, [July] 174i, 1803. 
My pear Docror Currt, 

Your friendly letter put a Gi? of rights in my 
hand ; all ix finally and happily concluded. You have my 
warmest thanks for doing me the noblest office that friend- 
ship is called upon to perform. As to my intended change 
of life, it begins with a dash of romance quile sufficient for 
a modern novel, for the lady’s name is Matilda—and we 
intend to live in a cottage—What more romance would 
you wish for !—a poet, a cottage, a fine name, and a for- 
tuneless marriage—It will set many an empty head a 
shaking to devise by what infatuation the poor youth has 
set his face against the ills of life, with this increase of 
responsibility! But it is happy that human prosperity 
docs not depend upon frigid maxims. A strong and 
virtuous motive to exertion is worth uncounted thousands, 
for encountering life with advantage. 

J felt in your last the justice of your complaint against 

ty desultory correspondence which, comet-like, seems to 
pane upon no law, and to answer no calculation. In 
dissecting my own mind to detect, and avow, the cause of 

\ this irregularity, I can assure you I find no such thing as 
real neglect to be the cause of that which is apparent 

T do not pass a day without communing (thoughtwixe) 
cordially, affectionately, and, much to my entertainment, 
with either you, or Alison, or some of my best friends, 

| whose correspondence and writings are necessarily con- 
' nected with evory interesting subject of my reflections. 
\ I pass with you many an hour explaining my plans of life, 
dilating on topics of taste, describing Loudon—and telling 
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of “all I felt and all I saw.” Bat this waste of time and 
thought—which like my inveterate trick of biting my nails 
is a solitary view and likely to attend the sin of writing 
yeery—ahis caslebuikiing propensity, which peoples 
chairs with arcial and amusing presences, never can exert 
ise im peopling my Jeers with Meas! There is so much 
e€ the wind grat im my thinking focukry, that if I indulged 
% 1 shmaid heem a Emer wih acknowledging the receipt 
e€ vrums ani emi wit a essay cn the invason. You 
wer che bebe of veer ewa theechts and cannot much 
yesnest tam: “inci ser sicher helm nor rodder. 

Wal ve wil ser—ie wa have a mos uncatholic 
wen of anemme—eive me Wer thrachis in their ramb- 
ws Peminne mt lumen mare ii w cmmamicaie all its 
Beacns ani welmes 1 Sus sue of dochabilie—or rather 
& Se ap wens am char micve babies: bot I 
a= om AT sumcrma—a coe Encisimom im this 
cecotesas deimg ik the happy momems af my exist- 
sen. bavee Inmgh  caamunicaie—for mx ‘sine spirit 
wee crue a yur. apd strength of thougin. dium rives a 
ex w case, ET sat down to addres: wer im that 
gent L weak Re wiedky of vour correspendemee Se one 
qeeXS wa. Henin Ne mind could threw ineelf off 
wee wena ass Exch and proofcopr. Ban the 
weNaae 8 ewe won Tam afraid of peamiing a vo, 
wee Oe We hat] can sar niching. Weese chan all this 
~ wee gee dak a roe Enclish temperament. When 
@& weed ceoses Int— wie. ] eve made a vist of dis- 
gow Sere her dhethhend 8 cond aaqminame— 
Neen Mowukes Wi, 5 hed oma—ic have a shicht head- 
eX & Remeron: nf sccmack—che dare oF propwicty. 
we Shey 8T ip goeeevindan, scares me in the face Hike 
aqgeee Sos ever oo oer mind crows cramped and 
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ungraceful. I loge confidence in myself and the world. 
‘Tf you had a letter from me in that state it would be as 
formal as 1 burial letter ; the consciousness of this defect 
does not help to remove it. A man may have the . .* 
and yet be nothing the better. I thought this malady 
of Metempsychosis peculiar to one unhappy being. 1 
believe I did not mention it to any one, for if I had ob- 
served any symptom of it in others, it was in some bad 
charactors, whom I did not like myself far rosembling. 
But I found it lately, by tho confession of a candid and 
worthy man, in one who is more than my fellow-creature 
in this failing, as he has it even worse than myself. Ihave 
even been reconciled to it from seeing it the concomitant 
of a mind, perhaps the finest I ever met with. Tho person 
I speak of is Thom. Wedgewood—the son of the Potter, 
of whom you may have heard, as he is known to literary 
People. 

We have been sometime well acquainted ; and from 
finding him a man above par, I was fond of his conversa- 
tion. We mot one day both in a cold and cramped state 
of Metempsychosis. He was cramped with bad health, 
‘and I was crossed with my love affair; and our conyersa- 
tion got upon this subject, We both declaimed upon the 
same malady ; and for once in my life I found one who 
understood the fault of it completely. Of this I have said 
enough—perhaps bothered you with auricular confossion 
too much,—But T cannot help noticing poor Wedgewood 
—a strange and wonderful being. Full of goodness, 
benevolence, with a mind stored with ideas—with Meta- 
physies—the most exquisitely fine I ever heard delivered : 
a man of wonderful talents, a tact of taste, acute beyond 
doscription—with even good-nature and mild manners, he 
is not happy. I thought till T saw him, that happiness 


* lank in the original Letter. 
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is in consequence of taking a resolution in contradiction to 
all the fixed opinions of mankind, many pious ejacula- 
tions of sympathy were utterod on hearing of the poor 
thoughtless young folks, who had married with a nothing 
of « fortune. My friends and relations in Scotland have 
strewed ashes upon their heads, and deplored me as lost ! 
But they may wipe their eyes and cheer up, for never did 
a more contented little couple sit in their Lilliputinn 
parlour, adapted in exact proportion to their sizes and 
ambition. There is a drawing-room to be sure, besides 
the parlour, in which the oxtravagant taste of my wife 
has robbed Parnassus of half its mines to purchase the 
decoration of a fashionable red carpet, crossed with black 
after the classical furniturical fashion of General Knox, 
with yellow cushioned chairs and bell ropes—genteel 
enough to hang Buonaparte. But on this sanctum sanc- 
torum, save on Sunday noon, or solemn visit, never human 
foot intrudes—no breath of sooty smoke dims the bright- 
ness of the steel grate, nor drop of candlo-grease befouls 
the purpureum tumen of my carpet. Were its com- 
plexion spoilt, I believe it would send my wife to Bedlam. 
‘The other room—if room it may be called, which is liker a 
closet—gives a more lively image of what the punning 
newspaper lately called @ literary room ; for it contains 
a motley mixture of books and papers—seams and work= 
baskets—acissors and penknives. Theso descriptions are 
like the circumscribed rango of my ideas, certainly unim- 
portant and trifling Yet these little things are great to 
fittle men. 

Tt is wonderful how keeping a little within doors 
interests one in objects which before seemed unworthy 
of a thought. Turning from dry reading and writing, 
which were insufferable but for “auri sacra fames,” I 
enter with solemn and attentive interest into the deep 

Tout, on 
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that, instead of occasional exhaustion, a life of such exer- 
tion does not leave you with habitual debility and but 
occasional energy. You flatter me by asking what restora~ 
tive I can devise, 1 could wager more wealth than ever 
poet owned, that less roading and less writing—these two 
important minuses in the employment of a literary man— 
would set the whole Algebra of your animal economy to 
rights. Were you but as lazy ns Tam! But God forbid 
that is nn ailliction I shall pray down upon my bitterest 
enemy—not upon ty best friend. 

You bid me devise a source of pleasant contemplation 
for you, out of the gay creation of a poet's imagination! 
Somewhat like the old woman who told the clergyman, on 
explaining the state of her soul, that she began to fear she 
had been for ten years past a great sinner and a great 
hypoerite, 1 am beginning to doubt whether I have ever 
been a poet, so low, so grovelling, and so pecuniary has 
my little spirit of late become! But if to you I were 
addressing myself, my dear Doctor, nélther as & poet nor 
a partial friend, but as a moral being communing with 
another, I should bid you think ef the good you have done 
to society, as the cause of happiness, which nood not know 
interruption. Health, sickness, life and death, have nothing. 
to do with that entire consolation. To have lifted up the 
torch of human knowledge, to have enlightened the im- 
mortal mind, as well as healed the perishing body,—after 
the consciousness of these exalted honours, is it possible to 
suggest a comparable source of enjoyment ? For my own 
part, when I think of this species of moral nobility, it 
‘seems to me to divide its possessor from the rest of the 
human race by “a great gulf." When the common man 
is sick or dead, we say “poor fellow!”—but when the 
guides of our intellectual powers leave us, they seem to 
withdraw, as if to leave room, in our imaginations, for the 

aud 
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most solemn and sublimating feelings to which our natures 
can rise. In thinking of such a man as Miller,* or your 
own more interesting Burns, I speak with their spirits ; 
for what does it matter about their carcases ? 

The subject runs away with me—I like it, however. 
Finding no beauty nor possible happiness in the system of 
matter and motion which Godwin and all his Coleridgean 
and mystical ballad-writers preach up, I hold this tenet as 
the Labarum of my faith—as a consecrated standard, from 
which it were a foul shame to fly ; and, therefore, I was 
going to hesitate;—but as you are no weak or common man, 
I tell you freely,—though I pray to God to prolong your 
life, that, being your junior, I shall probably survive you. 
But your loss would not seem like that of the rest of men, 
for you live tomy thoughts by other and more imperishable 
tokens ; and when I read your letters or writings, I shall 
only say, “Quanto minus est cum aliis versari, quam tui 
meminisse.” 

One question about my present avocations I defer, but 
by no means decline, answering. Alas, I am scribble, 
scribble, scribbling for that monosyllable which cannot be 
wanted—bread, not fame—“ Carmina nulla canam!” You 
have heard, I daresay, of men imagining themselves tables 
and chairs ; so sometimes, when long labour or long lazi- 
ness (they come alternately) make me uncommonly stupid, 
I fancy myself a matriculated scribbler of Grub-street, 
writing by weight for the snuff-shops+ Sometimes a fit 
of horror seizes me at the supposed consciousness of being 
Robert H- , Esq., author of the celebrated blunder called 
“Persian Precipitate (precip. pers.)” in his chemical transla- 
tion of “Fourcroy,” a blunder which set the four corners 
of Europe a laughing, and has made him better known 





* Professor John Miller of Glasgow, Vol. I., pp. 187-8, 387. 
+ Vol.IIL. Letter, August, 1843, p. 352, 
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than if he had written librarics, Sometimes lam * * * 
traversing Paris to translate the handbills, and print them 
in a book, or * * * in the full vigour of his incapacity 
digging up the old bones of Chaucer, to pick them for his 
dinner. 

T cannot remember any news peculiarly metropolitan to 
send you. The “ghost” has occupied our attention more 
than any othor terrific subject—not excepting even the 
invasion. Tt has no head, you know, and on that account 
some suspicions have been thrown out that it is Mr. 
Addington, 

* * # + 

Tt gives me great pleasure to hear from Edinburgh of 
your son being in the best circle, and in that cirele beloved 
and respected. Erskine told mo 40, and Brougham wrote 
me to the same purport. But from my perfect friendship 
for Wallace let mo intreat him to avoid . . . for he 
is the Ananias of his age be # ® & * 

With regard to his intellect he is as empty as the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump. I never believed it 
possible for God to have made all things of nothing, till 
Tsaw * * *, his soul seems to have been made out of pure 
apace! . . . Believe me, when all my nonsense, gossip- 
ing and indignation subside, and when my sober senses 
return, to be in perfect sincerity, 

Your grateful and fond friend, 
‘Thomas CaMPBRLl. 
To Du. Com, Livearoor. 


Lowpon, August Tih, 1804, 
My pear Fmexp, 

Although I heard the news of your improve- 
ment in health by report of my feiends, yet the intelli- 
gence at your hand—the glad tidings confirmed by the 
style and manner of your announcing them, are such as 
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indeed, and obliged to abandon suckling altogether. 
During that time the anxiety about her—along with 
confinement, — writing — sleeplessness and increasing. 
fatigue—wrought me down to a shadow—I had no 
symptom of life but a foverish pulse. The perpetual 
white heat of my tongue—which felt as if a live coal had 
been placed upon it—made me believe myself fairly in 
for a fever, But I am now, thank God! getting cooler 
and better. 

This little gentleman all this time looked to be so 
proud of his new station in society, that he held up his 
blue eyes, and his placid little face with perfect indiffer~ 
ence to what people about him felt or thought, Our 
first interview was when he lay in his little crib, in 
the midst of white muslin and dainty lace, prepared by 
Matilda's hands—long before the strangor’s arrival, I 
verily believe, in spite of my partiality, that lovelier 
babe was never smiled upon by the light of heaven. Ho 
was breathing sweetly in his first sleep—I durst not 
waken him, but ventured to give him one kiss He gave a 
faint murmur, and opened his little azure lights, Since 
that time he has continued to grow in grace and stature, 
Tan take him in my arms, but still his good nature and 
his beauty are but provocatives to the affection which one 
must not indulge; he cannot bear to be hugged, he cannot 
yet stand a worrying. Oh that I wero sure he would 
live to the days when I could take him on my knee, 
and feel the strong plumpness of childhood waxing into 
vigorous youth. My poor boy! shall I have the extasy 
of tenching him thoughts, and knowledgo, and rociprocity 
of love to me? It is bold to venture into futurity so far! 
At present, his lovely little face is a comfort to me ; his 
lips breathe that fragrance whieh it is one of the loveliest 
kindnesses of nature that she has given to infante—a 
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still the profit would be sure and considerable, If there 
be any bookseller in your place, all I wish is (i. ¢. if 
you know him, and possess any aristocratic influence 
over him), that you would drive him into this scheme! 
Although you should ruin him by it, it is only ruining a 
bookseller, and doing a benefit to a friend t T.C. 


¢ Pratxrco, November, 1804. 

MY pear Frrenn, 

The hermitage life I have led for some time 
has so secluded me from any part of the world that could 
inform me of the state of your health, that I write almost 
in the dark, uncertain whether T may congratulate you on 
the continuance of it. I hope in God I may do so. 

On every new event of my life I have taken a pleasure 
in giving you the history of it. The more I haye cut that 
common tcquaintance—of what relatively to one’s self one 
calls the world—the more I feel the turning of my mind 
to the remembrance of my friends. I have taken a house 
at Sydenham—a lease for twenty-one years. Every step in 
this process was taken by your advice and consent. 1 
walked over the heathy common that forms my avenue 
along with you. I moralised in close conference with you 
‘on the length of leases and the shortness of time. Ere 
twenty-one yours be over, methought we said conscien- 
tiously, there will be many changes in this world, and 
a good many of the world’s tenantry will be warned to 
quit their homes, 

T could have grown wise and moral ad infinitum, if my 
wife had not ent short my reverio by asking if we had a 
right to keep pigs on the common! Oh what a hoggish 
abyss of bathos, and from a woman too of thy romantic 
name of Matilda! Well, in spite of interruption, I could 
not but recall your prosence, and share my thoughts with 
you once more, and delight myself with so doing. When 
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known, or who have pieces that have escaped admiration, 
it will essentially contribute to the success of the work. 
Another thing is, I have to write a preface for it. I dare 
say you know me too well to think me affected when 
Tsay, that the more prose I read the more diffident I am 
to write it well. I must solicit a few outlines of a short 
essay on the subject of English poetry, if you can spare a 
leisure moment now and then to furnish me with a hint. 
All this might seem wrong to a superficial discoverer of the 
confidential request 1 make, But it is not so, Tam con- 
scious of the motive being good. Every observation of yours 
must be valuable to me. You know my reputation is 
staked here, and the guardianship of a young man’s repu- 
tation—of a friend of one who cannot avail himself of your 
conversation, but ought to have the benofit of some eom- 
munieated hint—to offer you a trust of this kind is neither 
discrediting you nor myself. 1 know you will see it in ite 
proper point of view. When T havo finished tho preface, 
T shall send it to be weeded of superfluities or faults. 

I meant to have closed my letter without troubling you 
with any farther detail of my private afinins, on which, 
T dare say, you may think me sufficiently loquacious, but 
an instance has occurred which obliges me to make it 
known to you. I had last year furnished amy abode in 
Eaton-strect in part. I have this year to furnish from 
kitchen to gurret my now one in Sydenham. The incident: 
T alluded to is a very favourable offer that has bean made 
to me, of the best part of the furniture of the last tenant 
being sold at the broker's (i. ¢. half) price. My booksellers 
have advanced 100/ on the collection of poetry. I can 
scarvoly ask anything farther from them. But out of this 
I cannot well spare the price of what the present offer 
amounts to, which is 55/ As I shall be in very easy 
circumstances by the end of winter, I can promise, with 
entire security to my own honour and the pocket of my 
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friend, that this should be punctually returned by the time 
that my collection shall have appeared; and although 
such marks of friendship as requesting such loans are more 
than I am entitled to load you with, yet the peculiar circum- 
stances of this crisis—the irrecoverable chance of getting 
choice pieces of furniture for half price, and the self 
assurement that I can acquit my word to you, have urged 
me to let you know the case. 

There is something, however, so odd in appearing so 
reduced at the end of a year of industry, that I cannot 
help letting you know how the present deficiency has been 
occasioned.* I must beg that the little anecdote I have to 
tell you be quite with yourself. * * * * TLC. 


Sypenuax Coumon, Noo. 80,1804. 
My pear Frienp, 


Tam safe at last in my dulce domum, and have 
received your note of credit for 55/. on the house of 
Denison & Co., by which I shall be enabled to settle 
accounts with Mr. Lawer M- t, whose furniture I have 
purchased. The value of credit I scarcely ever before 
knew: to such a perplexity has this removal brought me, 
that with this, and with 100/ which my poor departed 
friend Gregory Watt left me, I am just with my nose 
above water. I should lick your relieving hand if I were 
a fawning dog; but as Iam a man, I tell you, with a 
heart full of that gratitude which makes the obliged too 
proud to flatter the obliger, that, in good truth, you are an 
honest friend to me; and ¢o you, I shall prove myself the 
same within a short space. 





* In explaining the circumstances of hhis case, he delicately avoids all allu- 
sion to the annuity, paid out of his slender and precarious meana to the family 
circle in Edinburgh, which commenced at his father’s death, in April, 1801. 
But it was to insure punctuality in this pious duty that he was often compelled 
to accept the kind offices of his friends. See Vol. II., passim.—Eo, 
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I am distressed indeed to hear of the state of your 
health. It is hard that nature should have put minds and 
bodies togother in the reversed ratio of their intrinsic 
value. It is just one of the things that puta me out of 
humour with creation, to seo the rnde, the boisterous, the 
brutal, pushing, gaming, and tyrannising animals of our 
species, enjoying vigorous days and refreshing nights of 
sloop, in spite of intemperance of habits, and worthlessnoss 
of minds ; while the pure and the valuable—thoze alone 
who have eaten of the tree of knowledge—seem condemned 

« to suffer the bitterness of its fruits, 

That rest and residence in Bath will have salutary 
effects, I trust and hope. If fate had so ordered that I 
were yet a bachelor, I should repair to Bath—a journey 
hence very trifling, in comparison with the wish I haye to 
se¢ you and converse with you enco more, But I have a 
wife (God in heaven avert the disorder of her late amiable 
sister !) with a cold on her lungs, which alarms me exeeed- 
ingly. I cannot say the anticipation of those dreadfal 
sufferings to which women are condemned in childbed— 
and to think of which used to mako me start out of my 
sleep with apprehension—ever gave me such forel 
as the hard, dry, chinking cough which has affected her 
since our removal. We are yet in the confusion of 
removal; for she is unable to attend to domestic affairs, 
and confined to bed. My greatest enemy would pity me ; 
for my child, which for four months flourished in the 
loveliest health, so that we never knew the sound of its 
endearing little voico but by the crow of happiness, is 
almost as ill as the mother, The unfortunate time of the 
year at which we changed our abode has occasioned all 
this calamity. 

From Bath I should be happy to hear from you ; and, 
at all events before the winter passes, I should press you 
for a communication of your ideas on the subject of my 
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compilation of poetry. But to ask a letter from you at 
Bath, or any communication, sooner than writing of every 
kind shall be a mere relaxation and amusement, is so far 
from my intention, that I earnestly pray you will suffer 
no letter of mine at any time to seem necessarily to need 
an answer. I must be your correspondent on no ceremo- 
nious terms. A few minutes of writing may often dis- 
compose, by ill-timed exertion, the health that is acquired 
by whole hours of wholesome leisure. It seems a trifle to 
write a few words ; but, little as I know of the human 
frame, I know from my own experience that at certain 
times it is no such trifling, as even our own sensations 
make it appear to be. 

I have been obliged to consent, by the imperious 
nature of existing circumstances (as Mr. Pitt says), that 
my dreadful and ill-starred job for Doig should appear 
with all its imperfections on its head. It is to be anony- 
mous. . Twelve hundred pages in seven and a half months 
—what must it be? I scarcely ever felt my heart sink 
within me so much as on this occasion. I look at my wife 
and boy, and dare not sacrifice their comforts by forfeiting 
the copy-price. 

I trust, however, if this year bankrupt my good name, 
it will elevate my exchequer above par. I have escaped 
from the ten thousand visitors who used to haunt me like 
fiends, and eat up my time like moths, in London. I am 
in earnest with industry, and expect to have justice done 
to my intentions. 

I request my best wishes to be sent to Mrs. Currie and 
Wallace, when you write to them. Respecting Gregory 
Watt's legacy, when I mention the story of the three 
black crows, you will see that I care not it should be known 
but to those concerned. If the income-taxers know it, they 
will clap five per cent. on it. TC. 
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Sroexman (among the furses), April 24¢h, 1805, 

My pear Docror, 

Report speaks of your being somewhat better 
for your stay at your new residence. It is not to tax your 
time, or sond you unnecessarily to your desk, that I send 
you this how-do-you-do—unless you be very apportunely 
at leisure Lo answer it. 

T have little in my own obscure and country life to 
relate to you that is either new or important, I have 
written a few new pieces, and expect to be out soon in a 
second poetical volumo ;* but having « bookseller who 
demands a much larger quantity than our 
imported, I must either go to law or comply with his 
oppressive claims ; and with mo writing is but a slow 
proceeding. 

Among the fow things I have written I like none but 
one. I should write it out, were not my tone of nerves a 
little below par—(and it is thirty stanzas long)—to see if 
your taste coincides with my own. I should be partieu- 
larly pleased if it did, for the style ix out of my beaten 
way. It is an attempt to write an English ballad on the 
battle of Copenhagen, as much as possible in that plain, 
strong style peculiar to our old ballads, which tells uw 
the when, where, and how the event happened,—without — 
gaud or ornament but what the subject essentially and 
easily affords. Believe, in avoiding tinsel, I do not mean 
intentionally to get foul of the lyrical balladists, those 
detestable heretics againat orthodox taste, who, if they 
durst, would turn the temple of Apollo into the temple of 
Cloacina. 

Talking of nerves, what shall do for me! I have tried 
all ways of living. It is easy to form theories, and T 


* See Vol, Ip. 70, Subseription Baitéon, + Vol IL, p42, 
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believe in the word and honour of a Mackintosh, who said 
he had been cured by giving up all strong stimulants. I 
should be as iron-toned as a Mohawk Indian. I have 
drunk water for a long time; but I do not find with 
Pindar the Spiotov yer wp. Tam still the oldman. By the 
way, I cannot speak of nerves or Mohawks without letting 
you know the fashionable wonder of the day, which has 
succeeded to the wonder of Roscius, and is almost as much 
talked of as Lord Melville. It is an Indian chief now 
shown in London, who entertains the ladies with giving 
war-whoops in drawing-rooms. He also mollifies their 
minds with the chanting of Indian strains, in which (he 
must be an arch dog) he palms a set of old Scotch airs 
with his native words on his audience for Mohawk opera 
tunes. It seems his mother was a Scotch woman.* 

As soon as I can set my mind to song-writing I have 
got a commission to write a few, for which the offer is 
tempting. It is out of this quarter that I shall be soon 
able to discharge the obligation which you were so kind as 
to allow me to incur, I am at present subsisting easily 
enough on the advanced payment for the poetical com- 
pilation, in which my employers have behaved exceedingly 
well; but I cannot draw on them for more than my 
family needs. . . . Your affectionately attached, 

Tuos. CAMPBELL. 


* See Vol. IT., p. 51. 
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